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A Message from President Glass 


O ALL the members of the American 

Association of University Women 
who have done me the honor to elect me 
as their president, I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to express my appreciation and to 
tender the assurance that I shall endeavor 
to serve the Association to the best of my 
ability. 

As citizens of the United States in a 
time of experiment, readjustment, and 
great activity, we shall be called with un- 
wonted urgence to take part in economic 
and political movements. Because we are 
college and university women we can 
justly be expected to play a sane, intelli- 
gent, well-balanced part, and thus to be 
valuable interpreters of the national ac- 
tivities in our own communities. All citi- 
zens should be loyal, cooperative, and in- 
telligent, but the standard of understand- 
ing and clear thinking demanded of us 
necessarily is based upon our enlarged op- 
portunities, especially in the field of 
thought. It is a standard above that for the 
general citizen. Too often emotion and 
sentiment are counted on in women and 
women’s organizations to gain their sup- 


port. That should not be the approach to 
the American Association of University 
Women. 

As members of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women in this time of 
activity, I hope we shall realize our specific 
concern with education. The Association 
grew out of the need for educational op- 
portunity and the need for the recognition 
of the educated woman in current life, 
and education will be undergoing adjust- 
ments along with the other phases of 
American life. We are a group especially 
fitted and obligated to help as wisely as 
possible in these readjustments. 

Education has always had two prov- 
inces, the daily life about us here and now, 
and a life of ideas, valid still if no activity 
of any specific day has called for the ap- 
plication of any of these ideas—though 
such a day is hard to conceive. A person 
who lives the life only of the here and now 
is forever in flux, changing animating mo- 
tives and skills annually if not monthly. 
The person who lives the life of ideas of 
longer range, as well as the here and now, 
has always proved the more successful 
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adjuster. The here and now is too in- 
sistent to need fostering. The temper of 
the present day seems in a fair way to 
granting the value of the less immediate. 
This general temper, and the general tem- 
per is ever active in determining educa- 
tional policy, would promise for education 
a renewed recognition of its long-range 
functions. What can be the part of the 
American Association of University 
Women in guiding the proper balance be- 
tween the two provinces? 


You will as groups be asked in your own 
communities to be active in moulding edu- 
cational changes or, at the least, asked to 
express yourselves. If you are not asked 
as a group, perhaps that will be the very 
reason that you should express yourselves. 
In our eagerness for the immediate ad- 
vantage, may we not lose sight of the more 
distant goal. 


Wer Kh. 
hole 37 é 
4 a Rum finF 





Children 
of the Depression 


ae president of the United States 
once declared in wrath that “a pub- 
lic office is a public trust.” Across the years 
since his day our social sense has decreed 
that every position of social leadership, 
every place of influence, every concentra- 
tion of social power in the hands of an 
individual, every instrument or agency 
that has aggregated to itself the power 
to affect the common welfare, has become 
by that very fact a social trust that must 
be administered for the common good. In 
our moral world the sociai obligations of 
power are real and unescapable. 

From this background of ethical un- 
derstanding must arise the principles 
which will guide us in determining the 
obligation of this generation to the chil- 
dren of the depression, to the boys and 
girls who have the fortune to spend their 
youth and to seek their education in the 
period when our economic system is dis- 
turbed, when unemployment directly or 
indirectly has touched almost every home, 
when governmental functions are para- 
lyzed, when democratic society in many 
quarters is yielding ground to reactionary 
social orders. In this time of confusion 
and uncertainty it is this growing sense 
of social obligation that constitutes the 
chief security for the body of children 
and youth who, helpless in themselves, 
must look to their elders for the protec- 
tion, the nurture, the encouragement, and 
the training that will make the good life 
possible for them in the years that lie 
ahead. 

If this generation is not to falter be- 
fore the social trust which the great move- 


An Address before the 
Biennial Convention 


By M. E. HAGGERTY 


ment of civilization in the past century 
devolves upon it today, if it is to be 
courageous in the face of great difficulties, 
if it is to be wise in planning, if it is 
to endure the hardships and the sacrifice 
which the future requires of it, then it 
must face the facts of the situation and 
realize the magnitude of the task which 
rises before it. 


I T 1s hardly necessary here to do more 
than refer to the great expansion of edu- 
cation which has taken place in the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. This 
generation has witnessed compulsory edu- 
cation laws bringing practically all the 
younger children into the school; it has 
seen the enrollment in secondary schools 
double every ten years since 1880; it has 
joined in the creation of junior high 
schools and junior colleges, and has 
watched in astonishment the upward 
surge of the education tide until more 
than a million young people have been 
annually enrolled in colleges. 

3ut astounding as is the story of edu- 
cational expansion, its description does 
not comprehend the whole of the present 
scene. Schools have not kept pace with 
technical advances in industry. Release 
of human beings from service in produc- 
tive labor has proceeded faster, especially 
in reference to youth, than the schools 
have expanded to provide educational oc- 
cupation for such persons. Even the lusty 
movement for adult education lags far 
behind its obvious opportunities. Millions 
of American youth, unable to find em- 
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ployment in industry, many of them 
graduates of high schools, find no avail- 
able opportunities for further growth in 
culture and personal competence. The 
tragic story of how hundreds of thou- 
sands of boys and girls, many of them 
still in their teens, unemployed and de- 
tached from their homes, are wandering 
aimlessly about the country, is merely an 
evidence of the pervasive unsettlement 
of youth in our generation, and even the 
great agency of education has yet to find 
its means of service for these disturbed 
and dislocated young people. 
Schoolmen are not called upon to de- 
fend themselves or the increased fiscal 
requirements of the schools, for they 
know that, despite expanded school budg- 
ets, the funds available for public edu- 
cation have been an inadequate response to 
the enlarged services required of the 
schools. They know, too, that these in- 
creases in school costs have not kept pace 
with ever-growing expenditures for 
building construction, for passenger auto- 
mobiles, for life insurance, or for personal 
luxuries. The increased school costs, 
which, when stated in round numbers, 
seem very large, are half due to the de- 
crease in the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar, about one-fourth due to the greater 
enrollments in the schools, and about one- 
fourth due to improved school services, 
such as changes in curricula, better pro- 
vision of books and libraries, and the im- 
proved competence of teachers and admin- 
istrators. We know further that while 
school monies may not always have been 
used in the most economical way, the loss 
due to mismanagement and inefficient ad- 
ministration has been insignificant in com- 
parison with waste in other public services. 
In our thinking about the problems pre- 
sented by the recent growth of American 
education, it is important to understand 
clearly the forces which have led to this 


expansion. In some quarters there ap- 
pears to lurk the belief that teachers and 
the leaders of the schools have been the 
agents who have brought it about. It is 
important that laymen shall not be mis- 
led into acceptance of this view. The 
forces which have expanded the schools 
have come from the outside. The desire 
of parents to give to their children the ad- 
vantages which they believed to inhere 
in the lengthened school year and the up- 
ward extension of the school has been 
irresistible on the part of the schools. No 
public school administration has been in 
a position to choose which children could 
be turned away, so long as any child 
could do the work of the school. Neither 
has the school been able to confine its 
offering within the limited curriculum of 
earlier days. 


Tass pressure from outside the schools 
was supported on the side of educational 
theory by an increased knowledge of the 
psychology of childhood and adolescence, 
which has revealed increasingly the dif- 
ferential abilities of individuals and justi- 
fied variations in curricula, methods of 
teaching, and school organization. Along 


| with this pressure to adapt the schools 


to the varying abilities of children have 
come other pressures from the outside to 
expand the curriculum of the schools to 
include new and special fields of training. 
Manufacturers associations, labor unions, 
mothers clubs, state legislatures, the 
federal Congress, cultural associations, 
patriotic societies, scientific groups, re- 
ligious and related organizations, and 
even racial groups have urged upon the 
schools new modes of training and new 
departments of instruction undreamed of 
a century ago. Thus have come into the 
schools not alone the varied new forms of 
vocational education, but a range of new 
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cultural subjects, such as music, art, 
physical education, social science, modern 
languages, and a group of new natural 
sciences. 

I do not desire to labor this point un- 
duly, but a clear understanding of it is 
vital to a sane defense of the educational 
values now so seriously threatened by re- 
actionary movements born of the eco- 
nomic panic which has seized upon our 
people. The modern school is not in its 
fundamental nature a creation of educa- 
tionists at all, but a complex social agency 
devised by society itself for its own im- 
provement and perpetuity. It is the major 
effort which civilization has made in this 
generation to conserve human values and 
to open the doors of individual oppor- 
tunity to its children. 


Here it will be useful to note some of 
the achieved and proposed abridgments 
of education. A summary of recent re- 
trenchments in Michigan high schools by 
Carrothers describes what is happening 
to elementary and secondary schools all 
over the country: 

Enrollments and classes are larger; recitation 
periods are shorter; school days are longer; 
the number of classes handled a day by each 
teacher has increased; pupil-teacher ratio is 
greater; school years are shorter; salaries are 
lower; many subjects have been dropped; extra- 
curricular activities have been omitted in many 
schools; teachers and pupils are working 
harder; and parents are becoming concerned 
_about the outcome. 

The foregoing facts relate chiefly to 
the elementary and secondary schools. 
The imminent curtailment of higher edu- 
cation seems even more drastic. Munici- 
palities and states either have undertaken 
or threaten curtailment of the budgets for 
higher education that will be nothing less 
than ruinous to tax-supported institu- 
tions. 


It is possible that some of the economies 


now enforced by failure of school revenue 
would have been wise under favoring con- 
ditions, but these useful readjustments 
do not, in the minds of schoolmen, con- 
stitute any large item in the list of cur- 
rent retrenchments. None of us believes. 
that the welfare of children is advanced 
by the shortening of the school year, by 
the withholding of needed books and 
school supplies, by the emasculating of 
the curriculum, or by the impoverishment 
of teachers. 


I HAS long been the essential genius of 
American life that its social forces oper- 
ate through organization. In the period 
since the World War, voluntary associa- 
tions in this country have achieved a 
solidity of organization that makes them 
today the most effective means of control 
in American life. It is the present mis- 
fortune of American education that it has 
no large-scale organization. The Ameri- 
can mode of school administration con- 
fines the control of schools to local boards 
in districts and states, and one by one 
these local units are being broken under 
pressures that arise from beyond their 
own boundaries. The forces of reaction 
are nationwide and are organized upon 
lines that transcend local areas and state 
lines. Schoolmen fighting for the schools 
in one area are helpless before the im- 
pact of forces rising from the country as 
a whole. Chambers of commerce, tax- 
payers leagues, economy commissions, 
and municipal leagues are organized upon 
a national basis, and there is every evi- 
dence that they enjoy adequate financial 
sinews of war. Although the agents of 
these organizations admit from time to 
time that they are incompetent to say 
where educational retrenchments can be 
made without evil results, they do not 
hesitate to urge drastic reductions in edu- 
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cational support. So far as education is 
concerned, these groups have one aim, 
and that is to reduce costs. 

Few, if any, of the many citizens or- 
ganizations have been formed primarily 
in the interest of education. At the same 
time it is amazing how many such groups 
have given attention to education. Num- 
bers of them have created divisions or 
committees on education devoted to 
special problems of the schools or to 
general phases of education. In many 

es the major interest of such commit- 
tees has been to urge the schools to as- 
sume some mission which they regarded 
as important for society at large. 

There is danger that the ultimate con- 
trol of education, its expansion or re- 
striction, its quality and its support, will 
be found to lie with such organizations 
rather than with boards of education, 
state legislatures, or other governmental 
agencies. In comparison with the poten- 
tialities of powerful voluntary associa- 
tious, the organization of teachers and of 
schaol masters is feeble. The citizens or- 
ganizations must be awakened to the fact 
that the school itself is at stake in the 
present emergency, and that none of their 
special purposes can be served if the in- 
stitution itself is not preserved from re- 


actionary forces which now in many quar- 
ters threaten its very existence and con- 
tinuation. 


It would be useful if from those who 
are active in such organizations a citizens 
committee on education could be created, 
whose business it would be to study the 
current problems of education, to serve 
aS an agency for the dissemination of 
sound information, to clarify essential 
and superficial issues, to represent be- 
fore governmental agencies the needs of 
education. Such a citizens committee 
could in time speak for the schools as 
can no organization of schoolmen nor any 


other association whose reason for be- 
ing is some personal concern or special- 
ized group interest. 


I: AGENCIES organized for mutual wel- 
fare are to mobilize effectively in sup- 
port of education they should clearly un- 
derstand and appraise the causes of reac- 
tion. First among these forces is the recoil 
of wealth from the levy necessary to sup- 
port services created for the common wel- 
fare. In our civilization, wealth is unequal- 
ly distributed, and many persons have 
little or none. The value of a public serv- 
ice such as the schools accrues directly 
only to a part of the total group, namely 
to those who have children of school age. 
Frequently the persons with the most 
property have few or no children. The 
values of the schools to those with no 
children are indirect, deriving from a bet- 
ter social order, an increased wisdom in 
community activities, and a more intelli- 
gently directed government. The battle 
for adequate school support has been and 
must continue to be waged for both the 
direct and the indirect values of educa- 
tion. The proponents of education must 
be aggressively alert over both of these 
fronts, but if by any turn of events 
American society should reverse its en- 
tire history in this matter and by a gradu- 
al process of attrition reduce the schools 
to the simple and relatively ineffectual 
character of earlier days, we shall find 
the last persons to surrender will be 
parents fighting to retain the advantages 
of the schools for their own children. 
Along with them will be the socially- 
minded citizens who, regardless of the 
fact that they themselves may have no 
children to be schooled, and notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they may be possessed 
of large means which must pay its tribute 
to the schools, yet see in education the 
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hope and the guarantee of indirect but 
substantial social values. 


Tue flight of property from taxation is 
a very old phenomenon. The difficulties of 
governmental agencies in levying a fair 
tax burden upon intangible wealth, the 
long battle waged by the federal govern- 
ment and by states for income taxes as a 
supplement to or a substitute for the 
crushing load upon real property, are well 
known. Against the efforts of wealth to 
escape taxation every public service has 
had to fight constantly, and the schools 
have won such favor as they have re- 
ceived during the whole period of our 
national history by repeating the battle on 
a thousand fronts. If the struggle now 
seems more intense and the casualties 
more numerous, it must still be under- 
stood that the present emergency is but an 
episode in a century-old effort to estab- 
lish education on this continent as a pub- 
lic as well as a private enterprise. 

In this matter of taxation it is im- 
portant that basic issues should be kept 
clear. It is an unfortunate fact that in cur- 
rent discussions of tax problems the is- 
sue frequently has been developed with the 
schools on the one hand demanding ade- 
quate support and the owners of land and 
other real property on the other hand 
perishing under an already crushing 
weight of taxes. When this antithesis is 
real, no one will fail to sympathize with 
those whose property is unduly burdened, 
and in such cases the schools must neces- 
sarily be abridged even though a genera- 
tion of children must suffer. It is pardon- 
able to doubt, however, if this opposition 
of overburdened property on the one hand 
and the education of children on the other 
is a necessary antithesis, and to believe 
that some of the difficulties are the result 
of tax methods which grew up in this 


land under pioneer conditions and which 
have been antiquated by a revolutionized 
economic order. It is entirely conceivable 
that the schools would no longer appear 
in their parasitic rdle if tax systems could 
be changed so that the burden of taxa- 
tion would fall where it should—upon 
the shoulders of those best able to bear 
it. The real issue is probably not between 
the schools and the overburdened proper- 
ty owners who support the current load 
of public service. It lies rather between 
the owners of tangible property which is 
easily subject to taxation and those who 
possess other forms of wealth which, be- 
cause of its intangible character, can be 
sequestered from bearing its just portion 
of public obligation. 


Ix ALL the past century there has been 
a steady advance throughout the land to- 
ward free education for all the children 
of all the people, from the earliest years 
up to and including the college and the 
university, under state control and at pub- 
lic expense. The social philosophy which 
justifies this expansion has for the most 
part been inarticulate and assumed, rath- 
er than definitely expressed. This un- 
questioning acceptance of an expanding 
educational program is at the present time 
brought up sharply against changing con- 
ditions. The program itself is being halted 
and turned back upon itself, not merely 
by the economic disaster which has over- 
taken the world, but by able and powerful 
critics who are apparently far from ac- 
cepting the American theory of educa- 
tion itself. 

I will cite the three types of attack 
on schools which illustrate a questioning 
of our whole educational development. 
The first lies in an effort in certain maga- 
zines and newspapers to charge the ex- 
pensive program of education to the 
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machinations of teachers and schoolmen. 
Such a view reflects a failure on the part 
of individuals to understand and to ac- 
cept the American school as a natural 
and necessary agency of modern society. 

The second illustration is the alleged 
effort of certain very powerful national 
groups to restore tuition charges at the 
level of the secondary school. While 
officials of the organization in question 
take the position that they are not sug- 
gesting specific retrenchments, it is never- 
theless true that they have sent to their 
local representatives a list of “suggested 
economies,” and that included in the list 
are such items as charging tuition for ad- 
mission to high school, the discontinuance 
of free textbooks, the reduction in the 
length of the school day and year, and 
the taking away of one year from both 
the elementary and the high school. 

The third attack upon our American 
theory of governmental control of edu- 
cation is found in the creation of extra- 
legal committees composed mainly of 
large property holders who, by their re- 
fusal to pay taxes and by dictation to 
banks, determine the level of school sup- 
port and even the question of whether 
teachers’ salaries shall be paid at all. The 
evil in such procedures is not that they 
immediately affect the support of schools, 
put that they undermine the whole Ameri- 
can theory of government and the public 
control of the common welfare. It is en- 
tirely in line with American social theory 
that citizens shall organize to present to 
governmental agencies a unified plea in 
behalf of any enterprise and to stand or 
fall upon the success or failure of that 
plea in legislative assemblies. But it is 
subversive of American tradition and 
principles for powerful minority inter- 
ests to circumvent the will and efforts of 


public agencies by the temporary control 
of the sources of effective power. 


Tie challenge to social vision which 
rises from the current crisis in education 
should come to university women with 
uncommon compulsion. In a _ peculiar 
sense you are the beneficiaries of the 
American educational program. In this 
program you have found the means to 
cultivate your own understanding, to de- 
velop the social and economic skills which 
go far to guarantee to you a privileged 
place in modern life, to enhance your 
personal tastes. It would be sad, indeed, if 
you failed to see with John Ruskin that 
“That which is to be a joy forever must 
be a joy for all.” If human beings are 
ever called upon to repay in individual 
devotion the benefits received from a 
great social agency, the call to unselfish 
service now comes to you. Because of 
what former generations have done for 
you, because of your unique competence 
as leaders in the world of social affairs, 
because of your gifts of intuition, because 
of your already splendid record as the 
ambassadors of childhood, you are peculli- 
arly fitted to accept the challenge of re- 
action. With an effective national organi- 
zation and a leadership clear-minded and 
courageous, your influence reaches to a 
thousand communities in the land. Not 
through your organization alone but 
through the many other agencies in which 
as individuals you have a part, you have 
the means to aid the cause of education 
and to organize victory for the children 
of this depression. 


Professor Haggerty’s address, here some- 
what abridged, will be published in full by 
the University of Minnesota Press.—Editor’s 
Note. 





The Consumer 
Takes the Stage 


HE modern housewife has had to 
T abdicate many tasks in favor of 
the factory, but the business of mak- 
ing ends meet, of balancing the family 
budget, still remains pretty much her re- 
sponsibility. Statisticians tell us that more 
than 80 per cent of retail buying is done 
by women. Whatever other interests the 
women who do the nation’s buying may 
have in the working out of the Adminis- 
tration’s recovery measures, their first 
concern will be, what do these measures 
mean to the consumer? 

From the outset the position of the 
consumer in the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration has been poorly defined. The 
consumer was given, in theory, a rank co- 
ordinate with that of labor and industry. 
Each is represented by an advisory board. 
But thus far the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board has not functioned as the equal of 
the Labor Advisory Board or the Indus- 
try Advisory Board. This may be ex- 
plained on several grounds. Industry has 
always been unified, well organized, and 
articulate at Washington. It is repre- 
sented on the present board by such able 
leaders as Messrs. Swope of the General 
Electric Company, Teagle of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, and Stet- 
tinius of the General Motors Corporation. 
Labor, likewise, is—at least for the time 
being—a compact, coherent group, led by 
men such as Wolman, Green, Hillman, 
and Lewis, who are experienced in formu- 
lating and negotiating their demands. The 
position of the consumer in a set-up of 
this sort was inherently weak; the mere 
fact that his number is legion made for 


The N.R.A. and the 
Woman Who Buys 


By A. H. WILLIAMS 


lack of unity, vagueness as to objectives, 
and inarticulateness, 

The nature of the job as well as of the 
organization has had an influence. General 
Johnson saw as his first and most pressing 
task the “sale” of codes to industries and 
labor. Codes are supposed to be voluntary 
agreements, and they must necessarily be 
so if the experiment is to be, as the Act in- 
tends, one in self-government. Industries 
were somewhat chary about the whole af- 
fair, and if to the demands of labor had 
been added many demands from the con- 
sumer, it is highly probable that General 
Johnson would have had to use language 
even more vigorous than usual in getting 
industrialists to sign on the dotted line. 

The result was that in the first act of 
the drama of N.R.A. the consumer was 
kept off stage—and with interesting re- 
sults. Dr. William F. Ogburn, who was 
serving as director of the board under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Mary Harriman 
Rumsey, resigned in protest. He was con- 
cerned first of all about the price situation 
and the possibility of prices outrunning 
purchasing power, with standards of liv- 
ing actually falling, thereby defeating the 
purpose of the Act. The Recovery Ad- 
ministration is supposed to raise prices, 
but only to the extent made necessary by 
increased costs arising from shorter hours 
and higher minimum wages. But in recal- 
culating prices, it is extremely difficult to 
determine how great will be the increase 
in costs as a result of the N.R.A., and the 
urge is all in the direction of playing safe 
and including an ample margin with per- 
haps something for profits. As Dr. Og- 
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burn pointed out, the only hope of con- 
trolling the situation lay in developing 
reasonably complete and timely indexes of 
prices and purchasing power, which might 
be used as a lever to raise consumption, or 
at least to prevent it from shrinking. 

Dr. Ogburn also felt that “in order to 
administer the codes without injuring the 
consumer a very full reporting service 
needs to be provided for in the codes. Such 
provisions are missing from many of 
them.” He _ stated, furthermore, that 
“standards as to quality, the second great 
interest of consumers, should be devel- 
oped.” He wished to utilize the splendid 
opportunity that was presented to put side 
by side with the fair trade practises fair 
consumer standards with respect to grade, 
construction, and performance of mer- 
chandise, together with informative 
labeling. 

Codes have been adopted for a num- 
ber of the major industries, and the first 
act of the drama of N.R.A. has drawn to 
a close. The consumer now steps forward 
to the center of the stage and the second 
act revolves about him. As this is being 
written, an intensive house-to-house drive 
is on to secure written pledges of con- 
sumer support. In a few days a campaign 
will be waged in every community in the 
land to induce consumers to buy now and 
to the limit of their resources. This shift 
in the play is a necessary one if progress 
toward recovery is to be made under the 
set-up we elected to follow when Congress 
passed the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. Most of the industries of this coun- 
try are so equipped and organized that 
they demand a full and steady flow of or- 
ders if they are to get their costs down. 
Consumer cooperation is absolutely neces- 
sary. 

3ut I shall be less than frank if I do 
not express my belief that blind adherence 
to “buy now” slogans will not solve 


the problem of the consumer. There are 
groups who will be adversely affected— 
let us hope only temporarily—by the re- 
covery program. These include most sal- 
aried workers and people who are de- 
pendent upon income from such sources 
as bonds, mortgages, and annuities. Such 
groups will have to budget more carefully 
than ever before. 

Your editor has asked for an opinion 
as to the ways in which university women 
may contribute to the success of the 
N.R.A., particularly as it relates to the 
consumer, It seems safe to predict that 
the price phase of the problem will be the 
most pressing one in the days to come. 
Those who are active locally ought to use 
their influence to restrain community com- 
mittees that presume to pass on the ade- 
quacy of prices, so that judgment will be 
suspended until facts as to costs are ob- 
tained. Such committees can readily de- 
generate, when popular feeling runs high 
and tempers become short, into local vigi- 
lance groups which take the law into their 
own hands. Despite the fact that most of 
the codes contain inadequate provisions 
as to reporting facts that are necessary for 
sound consumer judgments, the demand 
for these ought not to cease, inasmuch as 
codes may under the law be amended 
from time to time. Intelligent women cer- 
tainly ought to enter vigorously into the 
fight for sound consumer standards and 
labeling, and attempt to induce the so- 
called code authority in each of the in- 
dustries supplying consumer goods to 
begin work on this problem along the 
lines pointed out by Harriet Rinaker 
Howe in the January 1932 issue of the 
JourNAL. The economic chain eventuates 
in consumption, and progress in the realm 
of production and distribution scarcely 
merits the term unless it benefits the con- 
sumer. 


The College and 
Alumnae in 
Contemporary Life 


j HE lens through which any social 
aT estan or one of its aspects is sur- 
veyed would seem to be the first consider- 
ation in its discussion, for the nature of 
the cultural lens employed determines the 
interpretation of the culture observed. For 
example, the American Puritan, religion- 
ist and economist, still on the carpet for 
judgment as to the value of his scheme 
of life and thought, takes on chameleon 
hues according to the spectacles used by 
the religious, economic, and political cults 
or by the skeptics, historians, and femi- 
nists who study him. Hence if one wishes 
to form an unbiased opinion about Puri- 
tanism, account must be taken of the re- 
flectors turned upon it. And what is true 
with respect to thinking about Puritan- 
ism is true with respect to thinking about 
any of our contemporary matters, such 
as education. 

Should it now happen in connection 
with the subject before us today—The 
College and Alumnz in Contemporary 
Life—that a general agreement exists to 
the effect that education lags behind eco- 
nomic and social changes, nevertheless 
the cultural lens through which the degree 
of drag is estimated is a controlling factor 
in the selection of educational vitamins. 

For instance, in case the religious mir- 
ror is held up to the scheme of training 
young people, reforms will be suggested 
in harmony with that instrument of vi- 
sion ; possibly whole departments of learn- 


1 This address opened the symposium on The 
College and Alumnz in Contemporary Life. 


From a Symposium at the 
Biennial Convention! 


By MARY R. BEARD 


ing will thus be eliminated and occupa- 
tions for which they would prepare will 
be condemned. If the spectacles are those 
of a secular educator, on the other hand, 
vitally concerned as he is about security 
for the vested interest with which he is 
associated, the lopping-off of any single 
course may seem sacrilegious. The tax- 
payer who measures learning in terms of 
cost views vested interests from yet an- 
other angle. The special glasses favored 
by the professional patriot are adapted 
to the discovery of holes in the para- 
phernalia of citizenship instruction. In 
the mirror of the traditionalist, fearful 
of injury to the inner structure of the so- 
ciety to which he or she has become habit- 
uated and looking for security in part 
through the handling of youth, ghosts ap- 
pear every time the eye looks for them. 
Gazing neither to the right nor the left, 
the feminist peers through her frame of 
equality and concentrates on what the man 
receives in the way of education, satisfied 
to have a gentleman’s discipline if that is 
what he gets, training for banking or cor- 
poration management if men’s training 
runs in those directions, or preparation 
for preaching if the man preaches. With- 
in the women’s colleges are some teachers 
who refuse to recognize any value in 
women’s study of themselves; they de- 
clare that the time has arrived for a sex- 
less consideration of the world. Other 
teachers seek to draw education into 
closer correspondence with the rdle of 
women in the home. 
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If I may be so bold as to offer one more 
mirror, cultural anthropology, I shall jus- 
tify it on the ground that it reckons with 
all the others. Cultural anthropology inte- 
grates education into the total situation, 
an integration demanded by the very 
statement of the subject we are here to 
discuss today: The College and Alumnz 
in Contemporary Life. Contemporary 
life comprises the whole of reality—ac- 
tion and thought. It includes the feminist, 
the anti-feminist, the Daughter of the 
American Revolution, the scholastic, the 
benefactor who finances the 
financed, the domestic scientist, the priest, 


schools, 


the iconoclast, the innovator, the Tory, 
and the radical. It likewise includes the 
proletarian, the capitalist, the unem- 
ployed, the urbanite, and the farmer. 


W: MAY admit that anything so all-em- 
bracing as cultural anthropology is a pre- 
tentious lens to turn on contemporary life 
and education, especially in the present 
state of our knowledge; but the plight of 
our social set-up seems to demand a high- 
powered head-light. Without an all-in- 
clusive core to our thinking, our minds 
shoot off at tangents and “whirl like fly- 
wheels,” as Henry Canby says. 

Henry Adams struggled for a core to 
thinking which would render women in- 
telligible, when he declared that all the 
millions and millions of new women, these 
“shifting visions,” unknown before 1840, 
and as classes unknown to themselves as 
to historians—even the schoolmistresses 
being inarticulate—were to show their 
meaning by 1940. He continues: 


The woman’s force had counted as inertia of 
rotation, and her axis of rotation had been the 
cradle and the family. The idea that she was 
weak had revolted all history; it was a paleon- 
tological falsehood that even an Eocene female 
monkey would have laughed at; but it was 
surely true that, if her force were to be diverted 
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from its axis, it must find a new field, and 
the family must pay for it. So far as she suc- 
ceeded, she must become sexless like the bees, 
and must leave the old energy of inertia to carry 
on the race... . The story was not new. For 
thousands of years women had rebelled. They 
had made a fortress of religion—had buried 
themselves in the cloister, in self-sacrifice, in 
good works—or even in bad. One’s studies in 
the twelfth century, like one’s studies in the 
fourth, as in Homeric and archaic time, showed 
her always busy in the illusions of heaven or 
of hell—ambition, intrigue, jealousy, magic— 
but the American woman had no illusions or 
ambitions or new resources, and nothing to 
rebel against, except her own maternity; yet 
the rebels increased by millions from year to 
year till they blocked the path of rebellion. Even 
her field of good works was narrower than in 
the twelfth century. Socialism, communism, col- 
lectivism, philosophical anarchism, which 
promised paradise on earth for every male, cut 
off the few avenues of escape which capitalism 
had opened to the woman, and she saw before 
her only the future reserved for machine-made, 
collectivist females. From the male she could 
look for no help; his instinct of power was 


blind. 





Cultural anthropology, since the society 
of primitives, is still to be worked out as 
a complete mirror of life, but Henry 
Adams surely gave the making of this lens 
a great fillip. 


Corrurat anthropology helps us to see 
our action and our thought in relation to 
all life. Associated with world history, it 
covers in all times and places the relation 
between education and the economic sys- 
tem in which it operates. According to its 
broad light, we discover that if a society 
is primitive, education is for the hunt or 
hearth. If a society is theocratic, edu- 
cation prepares for the priesthood—until 
some wayward student turns the weapon 
of logic on his masters in the manner of 
a Voltaire and overthrows the cult of the 
learned. If the society is feudal and rural, 
whatever is attempted in the line of edu- 
cation is undertaken with the background 
of the feudal economy as a setting and 
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feudalism is thereby served—until a 
democrat such as a Rousseau demands a 
revision to harmonize with changing times. 
If society becomes predominantly bour- 
geois, as it did become in the United States 
within the past seventy-five years, and if it 
becomes as rich as this American bour- 
geoisie became, it creates a school system 
designed to fit young people into its dom- 
inant scheme of things. 


I N THE study of this dominant American 
culture, which got into its full stride after 
the great social war of the sixties, one en- 
counters such early educational leaders 
as Horace Mann, Henry Barnard, and 
Lucy Stone, who rendered the philosophy 
of democratic schooling popular and ex- 
plored the possibilities of higher learning 
with reference to a competitive age. Ac- 
cording to their vision, men and women 
were to be given a chance to rise from the 
soil, throw off the bondage to kings and 
priests, learn to-be competing units in a 
competitive system, and discover their 
natural levels. 

Mann, Henry Barnard, the 
and the labor agitators who 
the demand for democratic 
presented their program and 
tried to apply it at a period when an ex- 
panding capitalism was opening the path 
to class mobility, when machine produc- 
tion was breaking industry into specialized 
manipulations calling for peculiar skills 
and experiments in management, when 
the battle lines were forming for the con- 
flict which was to end in the destruction of 
the obstructive planting aristocracy, when 
lawyers and doctors, writers and adver- 
tisers, lecturers and entertainers, buyers 
and sellers, clerks and secretaries, seemed 
to have a boundless area and a limitless 
future for their display of energy. The 
growing urge for an acquaintance with 


Horace 
feminists, 
united in 
schooling, 


the learning and art of the past, hitherto 
suppressed by poverty or Puritanism, was 
at the same time giving patronage to 
scholars and musicians, painters and sculp- 
tors. The social trend was distinctly bour- 
geois; that is, middle class, capitalistic, 
democratic—what we summarize in the 
term “white-collarism” to distinguish it 
from agricultural economy. And the ap- 
propriate educational set-up was brought 
to perfection in the high noon of pros- 
perity that followed the World War. 
Schools of business administration were 
then planted in the colleges beside the 
existing schools of law, medicine, the 
liberal arts, technology, and the fine arts. 
The wonder that was Rome may have been 
monuments and law. The wonder that was 
America was democratic education. We 
did not use the words capitalism and the 
bourgeoisie in the heyday of prosperity 
and institutional education. 


Ix THIS capitalist development and its 
shadowing education, women were in- 
timately involved, whether as conscious 
rebels such as Henry Adams described or 
as natural concomitants of a changed econ- 


omy. It was women and girls who 
“manned” the first textile mills which 
launched machine industry in America and 
thereby made good the declaration of 
Alexander Hamilton, first secretary of 
the treasury and father of our industrial 
revolution, that the revolution could be 
achieved because there was this available 
labor competent to the task. It was women 
and girls who helped to push capitalism 
forward by their work in typing and filing 
and warehousing, by their service as cap- 
able secretaries to big businessmen, by 
their own adventures into trades and pro- 
fessions, and most of all by their purchase 
of the commodities that flowed from the 
mills. 
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To the educational accompaniment of 
capitalism, women and girls proved an 
equal adaptibility. And every innovation 
on their part was acclaimed as a triumph 
for democratic liberty. Every new post 
won within the seats of learning that 
brought women nearer the highest post 
held by a man was a cause for exultation. 
The more women who crowded into the 
departments of pedagogy, where method 
of teaching rather than content of thought 
was the safe if insane code, the better in 
the eyes of an egalitarian. There was 
cause for intense gratification when the 
first woman Ph.D. won her letters, and 
continuing gratification that women could 
compose just as rigid documents for their 
doctoral theses as the most sterile man. 
Pleasure was derived from the fact that 
she could concoct as quaint intelligence 
and personality tests as the main playboy. 
The fact-finders, adders, and compilers 
satisfied the flair for proving efficiency in 
their fields. And it was supremely thrilling 
to watch women rushing into offices, 
trades, and professions! Getting admitted 
to the learned and literary societies! Do- 
ing the high jumps and the shot-putting 
and the airplaning! Leading in adult edu- 
cation and social work! Bringing child- 
understanding and humanism to bear on 
family relations! Holding public office! 
Getting into Congress! Being talked about 
for President! 


Au along the line the effort bent 
toward equality and liberty was produc- 
tive, notwithstanding the fact that rich 
women were inclined to bestow their 
benefactions more generously on the edu- 
cation of men. The new women, unknown 
to 1840, whom Henry Adams called 
“shifting visions,” were admittedly suc- 
cessful rebels, even if the only thing they 
knew to rebel against was maternity. 
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There were other things to rebel against 
if they had but known it, and the chief 
of these was the blind instinct of power 
which the man who paced them possessed. 
Their conception of education was simple 
because it trailed men’s; what was good 
enough for men was periect for women. 
And the men’s was simple because it re- 
lied instinctively on power, instead of 
reckoning rationally on the antithesis of 
power. Men believed in the perpetuity of 
rugged individualism, centering on “catch 
as catch can.” Unfortunately for them and 
for their adherents, by 1929 the catch 
seemed to have worked out and we began 
to hear about the Lost Generation. But 
meanwhile even the teachers had been in- 
articulate about things they saw ahead. 
Did they meditate on the future? 


Wiis the belated but frank recognition 
that reactionary capitalism has met its 
Waterloo, slowly but surely comes the 
recognition that its shadowing bourgeois 
education is defaulting. As legislatures re- 
duce appropriations for state colleges and 
force them to consider the closing of en- 
tire departments of learning, as faculty 
Salaries are cut again and again, as 
teachers are dismissed because there are 
no funds for their maintenance, as the 
flood of graduates looking for posts flows 
hither and yon without finding empty 
nooks, as schools turn the keys in their 
doors or keep open on a basis of teacher 
martyrdom, educators begin to summon 
emergency conferences and argue “ways 
out” for education as capitalists argue 
“ways out” for business enterprise. But no 
way out is yet in sight for business, 
teachers, or taught. 

Since the college, the alumnz, and con- 
temporary life are a single entity in fact, 
what is the import of such current in- 
tellectual phrases as the “organization, 
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transmission, extension and application 
of knowledge; awakening, developing, 
enlarging, disciplining and harmonizing 
abilities, interests, appreciations, and at- 
titudes; inspiring dedication to the com- 
mon good?” If we use these phrases 
must we not inquire, in the midst of a 
shattered individualism, what precise 
knowledge is to be organized as well as 
how it is to be transmitted and applied? 
If there is to be a dedication to the com- 
mon good, must we not define the common 
good in intelligible language? If edu- 
cation is a part of the cultural anthro- 


pology, into what new totality is it to be 
integrated ? 


I; CAN scarcely be idle speculation to 
ponder on the possibility that another 
social revolution in America is a fait ac- 
compli. One reason why there have been 
so many explanations for the fall of Rome 
is that the Romans themselves did not 
know when it had fallen. The upper struc- 
ture of the society sank down so gradu- 
ally into the substratum that there were 
professors in the University of Bordeaux 
who did not realize that the Empire had 
passed when barbarians were in actual 
possession of the Eternal City. So today 
professors are apparently sitting quietly 
in their berths, for the most part, gently 
musing on the likelihood that Roosevelt 
is saving the whole bourgeoisie. 

Between Communism and Fascism all 
Europe and indeed the Far East as well 
now hover. The literature and practice 
with respect to sex privilege within those 
systems of economy and power must cease 
to be academic propositions to us, as our 
own bourgeoise system slides down the 
financial hill. We cannot turn the clock 
back to 1848, when the Women’s Declar- 
ation of Independence was framed and 
given to the world; for the civilization 


of 1848 is not the civilization of 1933. By 
1940, Henry Adams prophesied, the 
meaning of the new American woman 
would be revealed. “By whom?” we may 
well ask now. 

Is the meaning of the new woman to 
reveal the preponderance of the vis inertia 
of the family interest again? Or is it a 
conscious purpose to be disclosed ‘which 
will comprise the state no less than the 
family? Will the advantages in the way 
of initiative, courage, experience in new 
fields, and self-respect, gained under the 
capitalist individualism, be lost to the 
coming generations of American women? 
Or will American women bend the future 
to their will as a result of this heritage, 
and demonstrate an energy of brain as of 
body, aware of the limits to individualism 
as well as the shortcomings of sheer vis 
inertie? 

The bourgeois mother or wife may con- 
centrate on her biological and emotional 
needs, devise finely conceived training for 
parenthood, and test the double life of 
domesticity and public work to her heart’s 
content as long as the economic foun- 
dations of the bourgeois family hold taut. 
But as these weaken, even the good wife 
and noble mother must face the larger 
actuality in which the masses are in- 
volved—the actuality of food, clothing, 
and shelter, the primordial struggle for 
existence. 

The truth is that there has never been 
any escape for women from the central 
problems of life, except for a brief mo- 
ment while the capitalist merry-go-round 
was whirling. The theory of subjection to 
the contrary notwithstanding, no system 
of economics, politics, or education framed 
by men has ever been able to go its own 
way for any length of time as an illus- 
tration of man’s will alone. Man may not 
intend to help woman. He may devise po- 
litical systems with his own desires in 



















































































































































































view. But there is also to be reckoned with 
the woman’s will which continuously 
asserts itself. Henry Adams saw her will 
too exclusively as inertia, for she could 
both build up and destroy civilization. 
Woman is a primordial force, no doubt. 
But she wavers always between the will 
to create and the will merely to enjoy 
which leads to her doom. 

If Croce is right, in the particular the 
universal is disclosed. Thus what we do 
today is characteristic of what we have 


Some Comments on 


HE comments given below are ex- 
7 from papers of the partici- 
pants in the convention symposium 
on The College and Alumne in Contem- 
porary Life which was opened by Mary 
R. Beard (see preceding pages). In some 
cases points given here were omitted in 
the convention discussion for lack of time. 

The whole symposium, as announced by 
Dr. Kathryn McHale in opening the 
session, was designed as an initial step in 
a new Association project growing out of 
the recent study of experiments in liberal 
arts education—a thorough study of 
higher education for women as it con- 
tributes to a complete, unified, and bal- 
anced life for women. 


Iva L. PETERS, technical adviser to the re- 
search program of the American Women’s 
Association: 

Mrs. Beard asks us: Can we as edu- 
cated women introduce into the sorry 
scheme a conscious purpose of our own, 
representing woman’s point of view? Shall 
we echo the trial-and-error proceedings 
of men, and call the result good citizen- 
ship? Or are we to be the silent partner, 
the vis inertia, the unrecorded cipher? I 
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always done. But if modern American 
women could, in their thinking, move 
closer to the center of life, understand 
where they actually get sustenance, how 
they in fact are eternally either building 
up or tearing down civilization, then, 
strengthened and glorified by their greater 
awareness of their historic and potential 
role in culture, they might answer one of 
the greatest riddles of the universe—what 
do women want of life?—And come 
nearer to getting it. 





Mrs. Beard’s Paper 


think we shall not be silent. A more serious 
question is, whether we are to make a 
genuine contribution, starting from the 
woman’s life and thought, distinct with 
all the distinction of sex difference. 

I am suggesting that at this time, with 
so much gone that was life before 1929, 
the college alumna and all intelligent 
women make a special study of the 
Family-Household as a unit for the re- 
organization of society. 

Woman seems to have walked out of 
her place as the inner center of the Ameri- 
can Family-Household about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, to use the date 
given us by Dr. Willystine Goodsell. She 
had been held more fixed by the crust of 
custom and the common law, than by vis 
imertie. Her escape came with industrial- 
ism. But while the woman of western 
civilization had been disregarded under 
Roman law, she had nevertheless retained 
a high value, social and economic, within 
the law. Like all the homes made by 
women under manifold forms of social 
organization, the home of the American 
family, New England household, western 
farmstead, the ranch of the Southwest, 
and the plantation home of the South, 
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were good places to be. They sheltered 
children, the aged, the sick, and the weary. 
We all know the story of the pioneer 
woman. 

The renovation of the American 
Family-Household would call, not for vis 
inertia, but energy, and inventiveness 
worthy of the steel of any college alumna. 
More and more it is true that child de- 
linquency is laid at the door of the dis- 
ordered, broken, maladjusted home, in 
which there has been no sense of security. 
The rebuilding on a conscious level of a 
larger family unit in a smaller community 
would provide a better background for the 
children, who like uncles and aunts and 
grandparents, better than their more 
modern mothers do. 

In renovating the Family-Household, 
minus the patriarch and the common law, 
what a field of invention! As educated 
women we can call for cooperation from 
our sisters in all the major occupations. 
There are crafts. There are gardens. 
There are facilities for the study of foods, 
given us by the schools of home economics 
and special dietetics. There are places 
for friends. There is shelter in trouble. 
There is room for growth and invention. 
There is room for games, and sports, and 
all kinds of recreation; room for the 
musician, and the artist. 

All of these activities we are now 
carrying on with difficulty and expense 
through outside agencies. Does the nurse, 
the social worker, the psychologist, 
necessarily work in an impersonal en- 
vironment? Could not some personnel 
work be done with the kin, or in the bosom 
of the family? 

Most of us have deep memories of older 
households; few of us are so much the 
products of cities and small families as 
are the members of the younger gen- 
eration. We have the material for answers 


to the questions raised by Mrs. Beard, and 
further discussed here, in our own hearts. 
The charge made by women against the 
Family-Household of the earlier day in 
America was that it immured her. Under 
present necessities, could a_ thinking 
woman build again, with the aid of all the 
modern devices with which she is 
familiar? With the prospect of social re- 
organization just ahead, we should be able 
to envisage a higher form of this ele- 
mental group life. 


LILLIAN M. GILBRETH, consulting engi- 
neer: 


Mrs. Beard seems to feel that the prob- 
lem is to envision the needs of today as 
related to the future and to plan wisely 
for meeting any changes. I agree. 

I would state these needs in terms of 
group cooperation to make individual 
participation in creative activity possible. 

This to me involves certain things. First, 
an acceptance of a philosophy that makes 
life (i.e., creative activity), worth while 
and interesting, and makes finding, stating, 
and solving problems a privilege of all and 
an interesting and challenging experience. 

Second, certain techniques of living that 
enable one to be physically fit, mentally 
alert, emotionally controlled and serene, 
and socially adjusted. 

Third, the acquiring, use, and main- 
tenance of these techniques of living 
would be the task of learning; the giving 
of them, the task of teaching. The ef- 
fectiveness of the university, the college, 
the school, the home, as institutions that 
educate, could be measured by the effi- 
ciency with which they provided these 
techniques for living. And the educated 
woman would be subject to measurement 
as to how effectively she used her train- 
ing in terms of creative activity which she 
accomplished because of it. 
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FRANCES BAKER, executive secretary, 
Minnesota League of Women Voters: 

Colleges may have given us new ideas 
and a new social philosophy, but they 
have not given students practice in apply- 
ing these ideas. Every day that I have 
been out of college I have thought of 
something that I should do or should get 
others to do, but I have not had the prac- 
tical experience to know where to start. 
Young people are urged to go into public 
life or to devote themselves to a great 
cause, but they are not urged to use the 
path of actual experience which leads to 
these kinds of life. 

In social-service training I believe there 
is a little case work, and I have heard of 
practice teaching and preaching. In poli- 
tical science, why should not young peo- 
ple be urged to campaign for someone 
who wishes to hold office, or even run for 
an office themselves in order to see what 
it is like? College students should be 
urged to build up speaking engagements 
and to go about participating in current 
life, instead of wearying their lives with 
campus intrigue and small responsiblities 
which make them deserve Dr. Butler’s re- 
mark that college students should not have 
a vote since they do not participate in life 
outside of the campus. 

As colleges stand, their graduates are 
not prepared to step into business and pro- 
fessional work among those who have 
been engaged in it for many years. Col- 
leges must learn to give their students 
practice in the theory they preach, so that 
the alumni may fall right into stride with 
the rest of the world. A Chinese univer- 
sity has taken such a step with its students 
in economics. Permission was obtained 
for these students and their professor to 
administer a rural community outside the 
the city of Peking. They were to plan 
transportation, taxes, commercial life, en- 
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gineering developments, and other phases 
of community life. I do not know how it 
succeeded, but I do know that someone 
saw that students need concrete experi- 
ence and I hope that this will not be the 
last attempt to give it to them. 

Mrs. Beard has shown us that we may 
know what women want of life and come 
closer to getting it if women can move 
closer to the center of life and understand 
where they actually find sustenance, I 
know of no better way than to give them 
real responsibilities and professional ex- 
perience in college. I am working with 
women every day and sometimes at night, 
and many of them know what they want 
to do. Very few, however, know where to 
start, unless they have had professional 
experience. If women could be given this 
practical experience in college, then we 
alumnz would be more certain of how to 
start and where to go in building up in- 
stead of tearing down civilization. 


HILDEGARD KNEELAND, chief of the Eco- 
nomics Division, Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of 
Agriculture: 


I am, however, going to start this much- 
belated personal testimonial meeting by 
mentioning three ways in which I feel that 
the type of undergraduate education 
which I knew some twenty years or more 
ago might well be changed in order to fit 
women better into the contemporary and 
coming world. 

In the first place, I feel that the under- 
graduate education of women should in- 
clude the sciences and the arts related to 
women’s interest in the home. I feel that 
the time has not arrived, as Mrs. Beard 
quotes some people as thinking, for a sex- 
less consideration of the world. In the 
field of chemistry, for example—and that 
happened to have been my major at col- 
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lege—there is, it seems to me, no longer 
any reason why we should carefully avoid 
including physiological chemistry as well 
as the other aspects of this science. In 
the field of psychology, there is no 
longer any reason why we should avoid 
including the psychology of child develop- 
ment, of family relationships. In the field 
of economics, there is no longer reason 
why we should concentrate exclusively on 
production and distribution and totally 
ignore the economics of consumption. 
There is no reason for not bringing in 
these aspects of science that apply to the 
home. There is no reason why they should 
not bring with them the techniques con- 
nected with the remaining household ac- 
tivities. I think it is partly because we 
associate the teaching of nutrition with 
cooking, associate the teaching of eco- 
nomics of consumption with household 
management, that we are leery of them in 
our liberal arts colleges. There is no rea- 
son why those sciences, those aspects of 
science, should be left out more than any 
of the others, and no reason why they 
should necessarily be associated with the 
practical techniques. 

In the second place, I feel, however, 
that we should not over-emphasize the pe- 
culiar home interests that still are wom- 
en’s. The distinguishing between men’s 
and women’s education is, it seems to me, 
no longer called for or tolerable. 

In the third place, I feel very strongly 
the need for greater emphasis, as others 
have mentioned, on the contemporary 
problems in economics, in sociology, more 
work in history, more work in psychology. 
If the particular group to which the col- 
lege women belong, for the most part still 
the middle class, or bourgeoise, is to meet 
the challenge of the coming day, it has 
got to understand the problems of that 
coming day, or else it will be thrown aside 


while the direction of our future economic 
and social life is handled by others who 
have not been so privileged. 

If women are to show their meaning by 
1940, I think we will all agree, they will 
have to hurry up. If we extend that time 
a little—a decade or so—it is within the 
realm of possibility that that meaning will 
turn out to be associated with women’s 
greater interests, as compared with men’s 
interests, in activities asscciated with 
meeting human needs rather than with the 
making of money, the making of profits, 
which has necessarily, during our capi- 
talistic civilization, absorbed the imagina- 
tion of men. It is possible that because 
women have been, in the past, absorbed in 
planning to use the family resources to 
meet the needs of their family, that they 
may have somewhat greater vision than 
men in the years to come in the problem 
which now confronts modern civilization 
—that of planning the use of our com- 
munities and our natural resources to 
meet the needs of the whole nation. 


KATHARINE J. Densrorp, Director, 
School of Nursing, University of Minne- 
sota: 

My education in the field of women as 
distinguished from that of man has been 
extremely limited. I have been accustomed 
to believe that the man and woman of any 
particular culture area and period tend, 
for the most part, to aim toward identical 
goals. Biologically, certain functions dif- 
fer ; socially, their means of approach may 
vary; but intrinsically, the answers to 
“Whither woman?” and “Whither man?” 
it seems to me must be similar. 


Heten WHITE, assistant professor of 
English, University of Wisconsin: 

One point which interests me in con- 
nection with Mrs. Beard’s paper is the 
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fact that, on the whole, American colleges 
have been peopled and staffed by the mid- 
dle classes. In general, the American mid- 
dle classes have been looking up at the 
classes to which they hope to belong some 
day, and looking down at classes into 
which they have lately come to fear they 
would be falling. Yet 1 am thoroughly 
convinced that the work women can 
do which will be of value is to be done on 
the thoroughly democratic basis of so- 
ciety working together, and the values 
governing that work must be defined in 
terms of the interests of all classes. In 
other words, the most essential cultural 
values are not the privilege of any one 
class, because then they cease to exist, and 
grow sterile and unreal. 

Another thing that interested me was 
the implication at the end of Mrs. Beard’s 
paper that what the world most needs to- 
day 1s some definition of values. I have 
sometimes been alarmed as I have heard 
people expressing in the last months their 
sense of a need of reaction against the 
planless, directionless individualism and 


have been living, and we have plenty of 
demonstration all over the world that men 


are running into exactly the opposite ex- 
tremes—as they usually do! In other 
words, there is a tendency to run from a 
planless, directionless, individualism and 
chaos into narrow, rigid, and dogmatic 
programs and parties. ... The contempla- 
tive and sharing activities of the human 
spirit were never more needed than in the 
world into which we are drifting. I think 
the biggest thing we can do is to work out 
new patterns of culture in which we can 
achieve beauty, and sympathy, and free- 
dom, as against the acquisitive, the power- 
seeking, the possessive civilization. That is 
I think, the biggest thing before women 


today. 


Jutra Wricut Merritt, chief, Public 
Library Division, American Library As- 
sociation: 

Through the lens of a librarian, I see 
college women, eager to understand what 
is happening to the world, turning to the 
readers’ adviser of the large city library, 
or to the librarian of a smaller one, for 
re-education or continuing education 
through guided reading. I see them form- 
ing study or discussion groups, listening 
to educational broadcasts, enrolling for 
alumne reading courses, or returning to 
the campus for alumnz conferences. 

Many are handicapped, however, read- 
ers’ advisers tell us, because they have not 
been taught how to continue their educa- 
tion. Some have lost touch with books 
and reading since leaving college. Others 
do not know how to follow a defined in- 
terest from book to book, or even to use a 
library easily. Sometimes they speculate 
openly whether the failure was theirs or 
their teachers’, that they now find them- 
selves so lost. 

If the college is to prepare its graduates 
for a changing world, must it not teach 
them how to continue their education? 


Oxtve W. DENNIS, engineer of service, 
Bridge and Engineering Department, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad: 

What kind of education should our col- 
leges provide for our women who must, 
for a longer or shorter period, be seif- 
supporting after graduation? I should 
like to stress three points: (1) beware of 
the danger of over-specialization ; (2) be- 
ware of the danger of catering too much 
to the tastes and natural inclinations of 
the individual; (3) train the individual 
to work with others. 

I seem to see in our public school educa- 
tion today too much emphasis on voca- 
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tional and specialized training. How will 
it profit a student to prepare himself for 
a very definite career, when after gradua- 
tion he finds that particular career 
crowded beyond the saturation point or 
pushed clear off the map by economic 
changes and business reorganizations? 
... When we encourage our youth to pre- 
pare for a particular sort of career, we 
show them the glowing picture of what 
had been the opportunity in that line, but 
by the time they arrive, the picture has 
changed completely. Can our vocational 
guidance keep far enough ahead of actual 
conditions in each field to point the way to 
the future, instead of describing the op- 
portunities enjoyed in the past? I believe 
that the person who is trained, perhaps 
even superficially, along many lines has 
the best chance of survival today. 
Furthermore, it is not the content of the 
college courses studied which is going to 
prove of most value in business life. It is 
the power acquired from the formation of 
useful mental habits—the ability for clear 
independent thinking and the balanced 
judgment developed from investigating 
all sides of a question. Their preparation 
for life depends not so much on what 
our college graduates have studied, as on 
how they have been taught to study it. 
Regarding the second point, I think 
that the trend in education toward train- 
ing the individual along only those lines 
in which he is interested is decidedly dan- 
gerous. There are very few of us so situ- 
ated in life that we can always do just 
what we like to do. If we have never had 
the discipline of doing what we do not 
want to do, and sticking at tasks we de- 


spise, we shall be poorly prepared for the 
battle of life. Is this lack of discipline in 
youth one of the reasons for the increas- 
ing number of suicides among young 
people today? Never having been made to 
face unpleasant tasks in their childhood, 
are they lacking in the courage and stam- 
ina needed to face adversity in later life, 
so that instead of sticking at difficult 
situations until they win through, they 
resort to the easy way out? 

And lastly, our colleges must emphasize 
the working together of individuals in a 
common cause. Education in classes has 
the advantage over individual tutorial 
training, in that it conforms more nearly 
to the conditions encountered in most 
business concerns today. From my ob- 
servations I am convinced that many 
women are not successful because they 
are too inflexible in their opinions. They 
have not learned the “give and take” re- 
quirements of their associations with 
others. The more nearly conditions in our 
years of educational preparation are made 
comparable to those in the outside busi- 
ness world, the easier it will be for our 
graduates to find themselves in their new 
positions. 

Perhaps I have not pursued the right 
course in my trend of thought. I have been 
thinking not so much of how our college 
alumnz can change contemporary life, as 
how they can adapt themselves success- 
fully to meet it as it is. But, perhaps, if 
they can deal successfully with present 
conditions, that very accomplishment will 
bring improvements in our civilization, 
and we women will come that much near- 
er to getting what we want out of life. 





International 
Attitudes in Social 
science Teaching 


WoNoR a text, may I borrow the words 

of the chairman of the international 
Kelations Committee of the A.A.U.W., 
as set forth in a recent issue of the Jour- 
NAL: 


There is not one of the fields of knowledge 
which not owe its existence to the efforts, 
the talents, and the unselfishness of more than 
one nation, College teaching can bring out our 
indebtedness. Such problems as these (setting 
up instrumentalities of peace) are as genuine 
a challenge to youth as climbing Mt. Everest 
or finding new air trails. 

The discussion today covers the social 
sciences only. If the social sciences are not 
your teaching field, whatever your teach- 
ing field is, 1t has its bearing on inter- 
national relations. The social sciences are 
ficld; 
yourself from them whether you teach 


your living you cannot divorce 
them or not. 

‘There is no one in this hall, no college 
woman with a degree, who does not have 


the Great War. It 


years ago. It began for 


some recollection of 


‘ 


ended fifteen 
America, sixteen years ago. It began for 
urope nineteen years ago, It is a truism 
to state that that war universally marks an 
end and a beginning. Especially is this 
true in the teaching of the social sciences; 
the war marked a change in the attitude 
toward those subjects, a restatement of 
aims, of aspirations. 

Let me name the disciplines which fall 
under the head of social sciences; geog- 
raphy—geology for full measure; history 
—biography for full measure; govern- 
ment—the measure is full to overflowing 


From a Symposium at the 
Biennial Convention 


By KEITH CLARK 


today ; economics—how measure it ?—so- 
ciology, with anthropology and enthnol- 
ogy for background; in short, the study of 
human life as an experienced reality. May 
I discuss each? 


Geography 


Having a passion for geography, a 
love of maps which makes me thrill to the 
the smallest fragment of earth’s charted 
rotundity, I have a conviction that you can 
understand nothing of the world without 
geography, and its basis, geology. Man 
has drawn new and intricate lines across 
the face of geography since 1918. Those 
lines should have interpreted destiny. That 
they did not is evident on both sides of 
the globe today. I remember that Presi- 
dent Wilson in 1919 confused Silesia and 
Cilicia, as Disreli in 1878 discounted 
3atoum because he did not know where 
it was. Dut a consciousness of the con- 
tour of the world should be the possession 
of every schoolboy (you remember that 
Waterloo was won in the classrooms as 
well as on the playing fields of Eton), 
should be the possession of college stu- 
dents and of statesmen—a consciousness 
that nature intended no impassable bar- 
riers; that, for instance, rivers may once 
have said so far and no farther, but that 
rivers today unite since their banks slope 
down from two areas with common re- 
sources and therefore intended for peo- 
ples of common interests, even of common 
psychologies. 

No subtler means could be at hand for 
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developing an international attitude than 
the study of geography. It rolls all the 
world into one sphere; it disputes man’s 
judgments as to boundary barriers. No 
fad has ever given such international 
satisfaction as the recent and I believe 
still continuing liking for globes. No 
household is complete without one. To 
have a globe in your house is to have a 
constant impulse toward world conscious- 
ness. 


Sociology 


A similar universality is evident in an- 
thropology and ethnology, the historic re- 
lations of races—parents of sociology, the 
present relations of people, of peoples. 
Whatever the origin of man, whatever 
the date of origin, whatever the assertion 
of race superiority, Nordic, Alpine, Ori- 
ental, whatever the race prejudice, black, 
yellow, white—there is no pure race, 
There is no locality where the wall has 
been so high that it could not be climbed. 
The Great Wall, the only structure 
raised by human hands which could be 
seen on Mars, has not been high enough 
to keep out Mongols, Manchus, Japanese. 
There has been no inhospitality so elimi- 
nating that impurities and differences 
have not crept in. 

In the United States, the failure of the 
“national origins” plan in determining 
immigration—still, I believe, in operation 
—arbitrary, not scientific, indicates that 
here we have an amalgam in process, ad- 
vanced only so far that the international 
attitude toward such a problem as race 
mixtures is inherent in our very situation. 
Our social conflicts as well as our social 
Satisfactions come out of this. 








History 

History is the most international of sub- 
jects. Here the break between the present 
and the past, in attitude of mind, is much 
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more evident. If you recall your history 
courses, pre-war, or those of your mother, 
you will, 1 am sure, end that historic sur- 
vey, if American, with the Civil War; 
if European, with the Franco-Prussian 
War. All that went before was history, 
a part of the continuous ancient, mediae- 
val fabric. All that came after was current 
events, in ebb and flow, unstable, not to 
be accurately interpreted ; therefore if not 
dangerous, at least useless to the histori- 
cal, professorial mind. 

But look over the current curricula in 
history, and you will find the bulk of col- 
lege courses dealing with the post-war 
period or intensifying the courses which, 
still retained from pre-war interest, are 
regarded as preparatory to the present. 

Much of the history curricula I have 
examined does not go back of 1500, the 
date Professor Hayes has taught us is the 
beginning of the Modern World. But one 
must teach history backward as well as 
forward. The roots of the present are still 
to be found deep in the past. I feel con- 
fident that ancient and mediaeval history 
courses may be quickened to find in their 
content the material which illumines, 
warns, and corrects, today. Wang Mang, 
2000 years ago, can give hints to Kar} 
Marx. The Treaty of Verdun, 843, can 
be taught as the curtain raiser to the 
Treaty of Versailles, 1919. Without the 
past as well as the vision of the future, 
classes in history are meaningless. 

Interpretative courses, the study of the 
past which leads to the present, are gain- 
ing in the college curricula. The lack 
of such courses before the war resulted, 
I am convinced, in universal educational 
unpreparedness for peace. Since the world 
had been studied in compartments, the 
problems of the world had to be solved 
in compartments—which was impossible. 

I have a deep-seated conviction that the 
difficulties in Congress today are due to 
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the indisputable educational fact that un- 
der constitutional limitations we send to 
the Congress men who were having their 
minds formulated in the mode of pre- 
1898. Half the senators are past sixty; 
half the representatives are past forty- 
five ; a majority is made by these men with 
minds formulated during their school and 
college years in the decade of the Gay 
Nineties, or the Naughty Naughts, at the 
turn of the century. What, therefore, can 
you expect? What should be done about 
it? One would hardly suggest Sir William 
Osler’s remedy of chloroforming all men 
over forty. That might be held to include 
women over forty, and they are then at 
their peaceful best. I think we shall have 
to decide, reluctantly, to wait until the 
youths who have been educated since 
1917 enter Congress. A boy who was nine 
at that date would now be eligible to the 
House; a boy who was fourteen at that 


date would now be eligible to the Senate. 
We must wait for the teaching, the enrich- 
ment of the curricula, the impress of the 
international attitude, to make his calling 
and election sure. 


Economics 


Suddenly, economics has become an in- 
ternational subject, per se. Trade is seen to 
be as international as is international law; 
there is fairly a scramble for whatever 
international understanding will give it 
illumination. Not suddenly, in truth, for 
ever since we became a creditor nation we 
have been developing some concern for 
our debtors, or at least some interest, and 
have almost acquired an understanding 
that their welfare is our welfare. 

No teachers are more responsible for 
clear, correct thinking than the teachers 
of economics. It is probably their fault 
that they let us get into an international 
mess, through their prejudiced, timid, 


limited teachings of twenty years ago to 
the then collegians. It is undoubtedly up to 
them to lead the way out today. There has 
been a recognition of this in the “brain 
trust” of the New Deal. For the first time, 
professors are in major positions of con- 
sultation, professors who only yesterday 
were in the classroom, teaching the the- 
ories which today they are fortunate 
enough to have opportunity to put into 
practice. They have been the first to be- 
lieve in and to preach, in and out of the 
classroom, the dominating international 
character of trade. 

With professors called into consulta- 
tion, and named in our delegation to the 
World Economic Congress as naturally 
as in Germany, with a world convinced 
that the future depends on the outcome, 
I need not labor the point that only the 
international attitude can save the eco- 
nomic situation, and save the teaching of 
economics. I know the classes are eager 
for it. 


Government 


Political science, the science of govern- 
ment, is at once the oldest and the young- 
est of the social sciences, as old as Aris- 
totle and Confucius, as young as Soviet- 
ism, Fascism, Hitlerism, the New Deal. 

For modern beginnings, we must accept 
1787, the date of the American Consti- 
tution, which will be a century and a half 
old in four years. It is the oldest constitu- 
tion, the American the oldest of estab- 
lished governments. For that reason we 
must give special attention to its attitudes, 
and have special concern lest the crystalli- 
zations of patriotism keep it static, dead; 
refuse it dynamic quality, life. 

A challenging attitude toward a na- 
tional constitution is, I think, the whole- 
some attitude. Certain recent titles, The 
Constitution at the Crossroads, The 












ris- 
iet- 





Changing Constitution, A New Constitu- 
tion, indicate that the structure—even 
more, the function—of government in the 
United States is being re-examined. In the 
classroom, in the forum, the question is 
being asked, will the structure serve for a 
collectivity of 1940? We are in the midst 
of a revolution; the students know it. The 
teachers must admit it. 

One new course has come into the cur- 
riculum, like the beast called an ounce, 
“with a skip and a bounce”—the course 
in comparative government. It would 
seem a dangerous course to patriotic 
societies. It compares constitutions, it re- 
marks that the American constitution no 
longer secures the flattery of imitation. It 
seeks to ferret out the good in any consti- 
tution, wherever there is any hint in these 
laboratory experiments which will help 
even us in these United States to solve our 
social and economic problems, to amend 
our eighteenth century document which 
has been so constantly amended by judi- 
cial interpretation, customs, even neglect, 
but which does on occasion need textual 
amendment. 

There is, I feel, and I think any teacher 
in political science subjects will agree, an 
acute interest today in government, a con- 
sciousness that government has not suc- 
ceeded, generally has failed, but a con- 
fidence that it can be made to succeed, to 
function; and, further, that this college 
generation, as all college generations, is 
born to set it right. I think it is the large 
international attitude, the general in- 
creased interest in international affairs, 
international organization in which has re- 
accentuated the college interest in govern- 
ment, and persuaded the college teacher 
to compare his own government with 
other governments, to acquire an interna- 
tional attitude in this, the most national 
subject in the curriculum. 
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International 

Subjects which are frankly internation- 
al, which include the adjective in the title, 
are new subjects in the political science 
group, post-war, with one exception. The 
pre-war curriculum included international 
law, a vital subject about which the entire 
geographic, historic, economic, contem- 
porary problem may swing. International 
law has now become one of the most lively 
courses, a course in which I find the un- 
dergraduate likes to set his teeth, even 
though the pabulum is hard; a course in 
debate, in truth, since neutrality, embargo, 
boycott, intervention, aggressor, are terms 
not agreed upon even by contemporary in- 
ternational lawyers. 

Other courses labeled “international” — 
international government, international 
organization, international relations, in- 
ternational politics, international trade, 
foreign relations, world politics—are, I 
believe, all new, and are all that the titles 
indicate, almost flauntingly. I admit that 
the titles do not indicate that there is con- 
fusion, that it would be impossible to con- 
jecture what is taught in any course under 
these headings. They do constitute the 
sufficient and final argument that the in- 
ternational attitude is controlling the 
teaching in social science subjects. 

The word “international” to many 
means danger; to an equal many, I hope, 
peace, security, justice. To secure peace, 
security, justice, we must have those 
ideas, ideals, worshipped as a religion. 
They are religious concepts in the highest 
sense of the word. Nothing has so fur- 
thered the cause of modern post-war Rus- 
sia as the elimination of the adult, the 
middle-aged, the static, those beyond hope 
of education, and the development of the 
education of the young, of their loyalty to 
the new ideas, so that the philosophy of the 
Russian Republic is a religion. The young 
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were very young in 1917; the kindergart- 
ner of that day is of voting age today, a 
full-fledged citizen. Being young, he is 
willing, eager, to surrender, to sacrifice 
for his kind of religion, 

Now, peace and security and justice re- 
quire sacrifice; international peace and 
security and justice require some sacrifice 
of nationality. Only by educating the 
young, enabling them to acquire an inter- 
national sciences which 
make for more ordered living, for a recog- 


attitude in the 


nition of legal foundations for living, for 
a recognition of higher ethical practice, 
can we achieve peace, security and justice. 

During the past dozen years | have seen 
a right-about-face in the thinking, inter- 
ests, prejudice, favor, of the college gen- 
erations. The watershed is about 1926. 
Before that date, freshmen coming up to 
college were what I suppose their fathers 
were; school boards were reflecting the 


fathers; school teachers were reflecting 


the schoo] board. The League was anathe- 
ma, the World Court was an annex to the 
League, the word “international” held a 
red aura. In a freshman history class of 
forty, there would be one or two or three 
oddities who spoke well of these world 


organizations and had an incipient inter- 
national mind. When these forty fresh- 
men became seniors their proportion had 
changed; only one or two or three were 
still against these international ideas, 
organs, interests. 

Today—today is of a difference. The 
freshmen reflect it. The League is re- 
garded as a permanent world organ with 
which we cooperate to our good, the Court 
is a world organization in which for some 
occult reason we are not yet a member, 
and the word “international” is of the blue 
of hope, horizon-blue. 

The courses labeled “international” 
have done their work. I am confident that 
the attitude of high school boards and 
teachers has changed to approval, since 
the freshmen approve! Therefore I be- 
lieve that the country’s attitude has 
changed—if it ever was what the politi- 
cians said it was a dozen years ago. To set 
horizons to that new outlook, to develop 
perspective in world affairs, to make prag- 
matic the social sciences—the science of 
human living—there must be, and | think 
happily there is, in the teaching of these 
subjects an international attitude, sane, 
sound, sympathetic. 





NOTES FROM THE CONVENTION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MAY 17-20, 1933 


Records of the Convention 


This year, for reasons of economy, no pro- 
ceedings of the Minneapolis Convention have 
been published, and as much convention ma- 
terial as possible has been included in the 
JourNac. In the June JourNAL appeared the 
reports of the Committee on Nominations, 
the Director, the headquarters secretary, and 
the secretary of the Committee on [nterna- 
tional Relations, together with a review of 
Ten Years of the International Relations 
Study Program; also convention addresses 
by Sophonisba Breckinridge, John B. An- 
drews, Harold S. Quigley, and President 
Woolley. 

This number of the JourNAL carries addi- 
tional convention addresses, and others will 
appear in January. It also carries the rest of 
the convention reports, which every mem- 
ber is urged to read. The convention reports 
give a bird’s-eye view of the whole national 
program. They account not only for the ex- 
penditure of the Association’s budget, but 
for an endless expenditure of time and 
thought and energy in the effort to make 
the American Association of University 
Women play a useful and effective part in 
the world today. 


Attendance 


A month before the convention was sched- 
uled to assemble in Minneapolis, it was seri- 
ously proposed that the biennial meeting be 
abandoned for fear that the depression would 
keep everyone away. 

The report of the Registration Committee 
gives the answer to these dwubts. There were 
889 delegates and visitors registered at con- 
vention headquarters, 184 more than at- 
tended the New Orleans Convention in the 
boom year of 1929. 

In very sense this was a national conven- 
tion. East, South, North, and West were well 
represented. And thanks to the late date and 
favorable weather, many members motored 
in from the smaller towns of the surrounding 
states, so that the convention was truly repre- 


sentative, not only of all sections, but of all 
types of branches. 


A Working Convention 


Every convention is marked by its own 
tone, a certain atmosphere which makes it 
different from the others. Perhaps it was the 
invigorating Minnesota air; perhaps it was 
the scene which daily confronted the dele- 
gates across the street in Union Square 
where dozens, hundreds, of idle men sat star- 
ing at the passersby or at the river ;—at any 
rate, there was no mistaking the keynote of 
the convention: it was work, 

Departing from the programs of recent 
years, the schedule at Minneapolis allowed 
a full day for working meetings, where state 
chairmen, branch presidents, educational 
chairmen, legislative chairmen, international 
relations chairmen, and fellowship chairmen 
came together in conferences to talk over 
their problems. On the basis of experience, 
the delegates exchanged suggestions, dis- 
cussed projects, and threshed out: problems. 
National officers clarified the national pro- 
gram, and answered questions concerning its 
application to branch activities. 

There could be no doubt that this was what 
the delegates wanted. Attendance at these 
conferences exceeded expectations, and every 
meeting broke up with a plea for “More!” 
Fortunately, the working conferences had 
been scheduled for the first day, and on the 
following days—in spite of a program filled 
to overflowing—delegates and national chair- 
men managed to squeeze in additiona] break- 
fast meetings to discuss the “how” and 
“what” of branch activities. 

At these conferences, plans for pleasant 
cultural activities were in the background; 
there was a very evident sense of the respon- 
sibility of university women for leadership 
in meeting the social and economic crises of 
today, an eagerness for constructive sugges- 
tions as to ways in which the branches might 
contribute toward a better social and eco- 
nomic order. 
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Hospitable Minneapolis 


If work was the keynote of the Minneapo- 
lis Convention, efficiency was its overtone. In 
spite of uncertainty up to the last moment as 
to how many would attend, there was no hitch 
anywhere in the arrangements of the hostess 
branch. So efficiently was every detail man- 
aged that Mrs. Frank N. Edmonds, chair- 
man of local arrangements, has been asked 
to prepare a portfolio of suggestions for the 
use of future convention committees. 

The hospitality so generously extended was 
not confined to the Minneapolis Branch. De- 
partment stores welcomed the visitors with 
special window displays. The Dayton Com- 
pany’s exhibit was a striking tribute to the 
Association and the International Federa- 
tion, and the company has kindly presented 
the Association with the material used in 
this display. 

Many doors were hospitably opened to the 
delegates for different occasions, a reception 
at the beautiful Minneapolis Art Institute, a 
meeting in the auditorium of the Woman’s 
Club with its striking modern decorations, a 
luncheon at the Minnikahda Club in its 
charming setting on Lake Calhoun, and a 
reception at the home of Mrs. Lotus D. 
Coffman, wife of the president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. At the opening recep- 
tion, the concert by the famous St. Olaf 
Choir was an unforgettable event, both for 
the beauty of the music and the spirit with 
which it was rendered. 

Even the weather joined the conspiracy 
of welcome by concentrating its showers in 
the relatively less important evening hours, 
and the sight-seeing tours, which were so 
generously conducted by the hostess branch, 
left an impression of a lovely smiling city. 
One of the chief points of interest to many 
delegates was the center of the Organized 
Unemployed, a remarkable and effective or- 
ganization through which unemployed work- 
ers in Minneapolis have undertaken to help 
themselves. 


Legislative Luncheon and Conference 


At the Legislative Luncheon, May 17, the 
speaker was Miss Marguerite Wells, vice- 
president of the League of Women Voters 
and state legislative chairman of the Minne- 
sota Division of the A.A.U.W. Miss Wells 
traced the changes in the legislative pro- 
grams of women’s organizations since women 
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have the vote: less inculgence in resolutions; 
less “taking a stand” on things they know 
nothing about; legislative programs that are 
shorter and more adapted to the strength 
and special objectives of the organization. 
Speaking of the work of the Women’s Joint 
Congressional Committee (on which the 
A.A.U.W. is represented), Miss Wells de- 
scribed the “lobbying” by special-interest 
groups which goes on in Washington, and 
pointed out the need for active lobbying by 
such a group as this committee, whose in- 
terest is in the public welfare, to offset the 
influence of selfish “pressure groups.” “I 
think of lobbying,” Miss Wells continued, 
“as a clumsy and imperfect device we have 
set up in order to achieve democratic govern- 
ment. When a successful democratic gov- 
ernment has been achieved, we may do away 
with lobbying.” 

At the conference following the luncheon, 
Mrs. Glen Levin Swiggett, chairman of the 
national Committee on Legislation, discussed 
ways and means of working for the national 
legislative program in the branches. Mrs. 
Swiggett emphasized the fact that the na- 
tional convention endorses principles, not 
specific bills, since a specific bill may be de- 
feated in one session of Congress, and the 
principle it embodies may be introduced in an 
entirely different bill in the next session. The 
convention, therefore, confines itself to the 
endorsement of principles; legislative chair- 
men should write to their respective senators 
and congressmen for copies of bills embody- 
ing the principles endorsed. Chairmen were 
urged to secure the Congressional Record, 
either through the courtesy of a member of 
Congress or by subscription, and to follow 
carefully the progress of legislation relating 
to the Association’s program. They were also 
urged to make personal contacts with their 
senators and representatives, and secure 
them to speak on measures they support. 

In the field of state legislation, legislative 
committees were advised to cooperate with 
education committees to determine new legis- 
lation needed and proposed legislation to be 
approved or eliminated. Legislative programs 
put out by state departments of education 
were recommended as guides to desirable 
legislation. Mrs. Swiggett reminded the 
chairmen that the national Legislative Com- 
mittee cannot send communications fre- 
quently to local chairmen, nor supply them 
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with material, since the Association budget 
does not provide for such activity. 


Fellowships Luncheon 


At the Fellowships Luncheon, May 109, 
Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve of Barnard 
College spoke on “Fellowships—Their Sig- 
nificance in 1933.” In part, Dean Gilder- 
sleeve spoke as follows: 


I think that this movement of the Associa- 
tion in undertaking the Fellowship Campaign 
marked a sort of turning point in American 
education, which was marked, of course, by 
other acts of other organizations and institu- 
tions—a feeling that the moment had come for 
us to emphasize quality rather than quantity. 
Now in America, higher education for many 
years has been grappling with the difficult task, 
incidental in a democracy, of spreading out 
higher education among immense numbers— 
hundreds of thousands—of students. That is a 
good thing to do; but I think we have all been 
realizing, in the last ten or fifteen years espe- 
cially, that we must turn our attention a little 
more definitely toward quality. We must, some- 
how, produce in proportion to all our multitude 
of students, a larger number of really first- 
rate scholars. And so you see in many colleges 
and universities today special “honors courses,” 
attempts to select classes by ability, various de- 
vices that endeavor to get hold of the very 
best students and give them more training, more 
attention, more opportunities, so that they may 
develop to the very highest quality of scholar- 
ship and achievement of which they are cap- 
able. Fellowships are a part of this great move- 
ment. 

We are still in a sort of transitional period, 
I think, in the great movement which has given 
women the chance for development and achieve- 
ment as scholars, and other professional work- 
ers. For all the first years of the existence of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, its mem- 
bers must have been particularly interested in 
getting the doors of universities open to wom- 
en. I think those doors are now mainly open. 
I think that for several years it has been dan- 
gerous for us as university women to go on 
in the same state of mind that was quite proper 
when we were battering at the doors to get 
them open. The time has come for us to realize 
that we are no longer a handicapped and mar- 
tvred sex, and that we now have the privileges 
and opportunities, that the thing for us to do is 
to demonstrate conclusively that we deserve 
those privileges and opportunities. 


Going on to speak of the contribution of 
the international fellowships, Dean Gilder- 
sleeve continued: 


~. 


The mere fact of the existence of an inter- 
national fellowship does more than you can 
possibly realize to warm the hearts of women 
scholars in other lands, often far poorer and 
more distressed than we are. I have heard my- 
self from Austrian women scholars, studying, 
carrying on their research in the midst of in- 
credible difficulties and hardships, how immense- 
ly touched they were by a grant of aid by the 
International Fellowship Fund. The very idea 
that far away in some distant land other uni- 
versity women whom they had never seen took 
an interest in their work and achievements was 
heartening beyond any words they could find to 
express their appreciation. 


Awards in Fellowship Contest 


Following Dean Gildersleeve’s address, 
Dean Elizabeth L. Hami!ton, of Miami Col- 
lege, Oxford, Ohio, chairman of the com- 
mittee of judges in the Fellowship Prize- 
writing contest, announced the awards in 
that contest, as follows: 

1. Elizabeth Heywood Wyman, Bloomfield 
Branch, Glen Ridge, New Jersey—$50. 

2. Mary Hudgins, Hot Springs Branch, Hot 
Springs National Park, Arkansas—$35. 

3. Mary Lee Emerson, Birmingham Branch, 
Alabama—$25. 

4. Mrs. Clara S. Painter, Minneapolis 
Branch, Minnesota—$15. 

5. Josephine Russell Robertson, Elizabeth 
Branch, Roselle, New Jersey—$1o. 

6. Louise E. Titus, Montclair Branch, New 
Jersey—$io. 

7. Mattie M. Dykes, Maryville Branch, Mis- 
souri—$ro. 

8. Mrs. Carroll K. Michener, Minneapolis 
Branch, Minnesota—$ro. 

9. Florence M. Sims, Oberlin Branch, Ohio 
—$r0. 

10. Joy MacLean, Syracuse Branch, New 
York—$s5. 

11. Blanche E. Brown, Wilkes-Barre Branch, 
Pennsylvania—$5. 

12. Marie Sundheim Anderson, Minneapolis 
Branch, Minnesota—$s. 

13. Mrs. Josephine B. Meredith, Carlisle 
Branch, Pennsylvania—$s5. 

14. Virginia Hargis, Joplin Branch, Mis- 
souri—$5. 


Model World Economic Conference 


A Model World Economic Conference was 
presented on the morning of International 
Day, May 19. Participated in by twenty-six 
members of the Association, the Conference 
was designed to arouse interest in major 
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As provided in the revised By-laws adopted by the 1933 Convention 
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issues which were to confront the World 
Monetary and Economic Conference at Lon- 
don, and to suggest a project which might be 
carried out in branch and state A.A.U.W. 
meetings. Three topics were considered: 
wheat control, by a small committee repre- 
senting large wheat-producing countries; 
tariff questions, reviewed by the major coun- 
tries of the world; and finally, the war debt 
problem, presented by an expert in that field. 

The use of model conferences as educa- 
tive projects has been increasingly popular 
during the last few years. Such conferences 
have varied in length from presentations of 
two to three hours as at Minneapolis, to ses- 
sions of three or four days. The value gained 
from such presentations is twofold: first, in- 
formation on the topics considered is ac- 
quired both by the participants and the audi- 
ence; and second, in a world in which inter- 
national conferences play an increasingly 
important part, there is value in acquainting 
oneself with the procedure followed by all 
international conferences. 

So much interest was expressed in the 
Model Conference that general suggestions 
for such a program have been prepared for 
interested branches and may be obtained at 
national Headquarters. 


Reorganization at Headquarters 
Revised By-laws were adopted by the con- 
vention, with important provisions relating 
to reorganization at national Headquarters. 
This reorganization is the outcome of a long 
process of evolution in the management of 
the Association’s affairs. In the first period— 
which covered nearly forty years—each 
officer and committee chairman conducted 
her work in her own home. This state of 
affairs prevailed until 1922, when the open- 
ing of the Washington Headquarters pro- 
vided a central office. Even then, the term 
“central” is relative, for it was a year later 
that the work of the treasurer was brought 
to Washington, and the International Rela- 
tions Office remained in New York until 
1927, when it was transferred to Washington. 
In 1929 another step toward centralization 
was taken when the files of the Membership 
and Fellowship Awards Committees were 
transferred to national Headquarters. At that 
time, the administrative members of the 
Washington staff were the executive secre- 
tary, the comptroller, the educational secre- 


tary, and the international relations secre- 
tary, each conducting her work more or less 
independently. 

In the meantime, in the eight years from 
1921 to 1929, the Association’s membership 
had doubled and its program had become 
more and more complex. It was increasingly 
evident that administrative arrangements 
which may be said to have “jest growed” were 
not calculated to develop the varied activities 
of the Association as a unified whole. Accord- 
ingly, in 1929 the Board of Directors initiated 
a tentative plan of coordination, with the ap- 
pointment of Dr. McHale as “executive, and 
educational secretary.” To make the arrange- 
ment permanent, a change in the By-laws was 
necessary, but because the Board wished to 
reduce business to a minimum at the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Convention in 1931, the amend- 
ment was deferred until the Minneapolis 
Convention, although in essentials the plan 
has been in effect since 1929. 

The revised By-laws adopted at Minneap- 
olis provide: 

1. The General Director shall, under the 
direction of the President and in cooperation 
with the National Committees, be in charge 
of the administration and operation of the As- 
sociation, and develop and direct the educational 
interests of the Association. 

2. She shall have such assistants as the Board 
of Directors authorizes, 

3. The General Director shall be the Secre- 
tary of the Corporation and as such, shall have 
custody of the Seal, shall execute with the 
President, all legal documents of the Associa- 
tion, and affix the Seal thereto, and in this ca- 
pacity she shall use the title of Secretary of the 
Corporation. 

4. She shall be ex-officio member of the Na- 
tional Board and of all the committees and 
meetings of the Association. 


The chart on the opposite page presents 
graphically the present administration of the 
Association as organized under the direction 
of the General Director in accordance with 
these provisions. As this chart shows, the 
office of headquarters secretary has been 
dropped, and the secretary of the Committee 
on International Relations is also “research 
associate in international education.” 


Standards and Membership Committees 
Merged 


Another important change in the By-laws 
is the provision for a Committee on Member- 
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ship and Maintaining Standards, which will 
combine the dutiesof the former Membership 
Committee and the Committee on Maintain- 
ing Standards. The new committee will for- 
mulate standards by which institutions are 
placed on the Association’s approved list, 
recommend institutions for recognition by the 
convention, and also study existing standards 
of institutions on the national membership 
list, and promote the maintenance of the 
standards of the Association in these insti- 
tutions. For details of this amalgamation, see 
reports of the committees concerned. 


Other Revisions of the By-laws 


Among other revisions of the By-laws is 
the establishment of a standing Committee 
on Fellowship Endowment, in place of the 
special Committee on Fellowship Appeals. 
The chairman of this committee and the 
chairman of the Committee on the National 
Club become members of the Board of 
Directors. 

In the revised By-laws, the Committee on 
Publications becomes the Advisory Commit- 
tee on JOURNAL, a title more accurately de- 
scriptive of the function this committee has 
always performed. 

It should be noted that the By-laws have 
not simply been revised here and there; they 
have been completely rewritten. Members— 
and especially branch officers—should read 
every item of the By-laws as adopted by the 
convention. 


Resolutions Adopted 

In addition to resolutions expressing the 
appreciation of the Association to the admin- 
istrative officers, the speakers, the Minne- 
apolis branch, and others who had con- 
tributed to the success of the Convention, the 
following resolutions were adopted: 


EMERGENCY IN EDUCATION 
Wuereas, Our Public Schools, Colleges, 
Universities and Libraries are facing a critical 
emergency unparalleled in our history, 
Wuereas, This emergency is essentially a 
financial one growing out of the current eco- 
nomic depression, with its elements of wide- 


spread unemployment, business losses, depreci- 
ated investments, and reduced incomes, and 

WHEREAS, This economic condition has re- 
sulted in a deplorable retrenchment in the field 
of education, be it 

Resolved, That the American Association of 
University Women assembled in this eighth 
National Convention does hereby endorse the 
following recommendation of the Educational 
Policies Committee : 


That the Branches be encouraged to con- 
centrate their efforts on keeping up educa- 
tional standards in their respective com- 
munities; on supporting the superintendents 
of schools and presidents of state and city 
institutions of higher education in their 
efforts to hold important educational pro- 
jects; in taking active part in supporting 
educational programs presented to state 
legislatures; in defending the prerogatives 
of qualified educational leadership to dis- 
tribute the necessary reductions with due 
consideration for relative educational 
values. 


Be it further 

Resolved, That this Association requests its 
National Legislative Committee to convey to the 
President of the United States and to his ad- 
visers the imperative need for the continued 
support of essential research in government de- 
partments. 

RADIO 

Wuereas, Radio and television as media for 
the advancement of education and culture are 
destined to become increasingly valuable, be it 

Resolved, That this Association in Conven- 
tion assembled urge state divisions and local 
branches to be alert to conserve in every feasible 
manner these agents for the purposes of educa- 
tion and culture, and to protect them and the 
public from undesirable development and ex- 
ploitation. 


The Next Convention 


Los Angeles was chosen for the 1935 Bi- 
ennial Convention. Probably the convention 
will be held the latter part of June, so that it 
will be possible for the academic groups to 
attend. California members will make every 
effort to secure special rate reductions by air, 
rail, and water which will insure a large 
attendance. 





EDITORIALS 


Consumers’ Spokesmen in the 
Government 


It is quite typical of whirling events at 
Washington that while Professor Williams 
was writing the article which appears else- 
where in this JoURNAL, the work of the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board was being organ- 
ized very much along the lines suggested by 
Dr. Ogburn. (Readers will remember that 
Dr. Ogburn was chairman of the President’s 
Committee on Recent Social Trends and is 
one of the keenest critics of social move- 
ments in this country.) 

The board’s new director is Dexter Keezer, 
formerly associate editor of the Baltimore 
Sun and lecturer on economics and citizen- 
ship at the University of North Carolina and 
Dartmouth College. According to Dr. Kee- 
zer, “The most immediate job of the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board is to keep out of 
the codes provisions likely to prove injurious 
to the consumer, and get into the codes pro- 
visions that promise to help the consumer.” 

The board assigns an adviser for each code 
who goes over the codes submitted and the 
material presented at the hearings, and sub- 
mits recommendations. As a general policy, 
the board is opposed to price-fixing, except 
in the case of some natural resource indus- 
tries where competition has proved ruinous 
to the public interest as well as the industry. 
Where there is price-fixing, the board is in- 
sisting on definite public responsibility for it. 

As a basis for checking the reasonable- 
ness of price rises after the codes go into 
effect, the board is asking that all codes pro- 
vide for some system of reporting costs and 
prices. In trying to deal with the complex 
question of what constitutes a fair price, 
the board is enlisting the help of every avail- 
able agency. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the Bureau of Standards are lend- 
ing aid in examining the codes, and also in 
developing a system for keeping track of 
prices in the future. 

Unlike some of the other agencies con- 
cerned in code-making, the Consumers’ Ad- 
visory Board finds its work only begun when 
the codes are signed. The Labor Advisory 


Board can depend on organized labor to de- 
fend the workers’ rights under the codes; 
and employers are no less ready and able to 
look after their own interests after the codes 
go into effect. But the consumer is abysmal- 
ly ignorant of the complex and technical is- 
sues which affect his interests. And consum- 
ers are in numbers as the sands of the sea 
—and as little united for effective effort in 
their own behalf. As the consumers’ spokes- 
man, the load which the Consumers’ Advis- 
ory Board must carry in the months ahead 
is correspondingly heavy. 

To meet this situation, the board is plan- 
ning to get out information on the position 
of the consumer in the whole recovery 
project. Valuable material for the consumer 
has for some time been issued by the office 
of Dr. Frederick Howe, consumers’ counsel 
in the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. This office represents the consumer in 
the formulation of agricultural marketing 
agreements, as the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board does on the codes. Its bi-monthly bul- 
letin, The Consumers’ Guide, which gives 
average costs of 14 leading items of food in 
50 cities throughout the country, and infor- 
mation on the spread between retail prices 
and the prices farmers receive, furnishes a 
basis for checking the fairness of local prices. 

Both these government agencies represent- 
ing the consumer look to women’s organiza- 
tions to make the fullest possible use of their 
materials. This is an opportunity which in- 
telligent women should welcome. In a de- 
mocracy we can scarcely hope for a success- 
ful “planned economy” until the planned-for 
know what it is all about. 


The Nazi Anti-Jewish Campaign 
Strikes University Women 


Word has come to the Fellowship Awards 
Committee oi the distressing situation of Dr. 
Margarete Bieber, holder of the A.A.U.W. 
International Fellowship in 1931-32, who 
has lost her position at the University of 
Giessen because she is of Jewish extraction. 

Dr. Bieber was one of the most distin- 
guished scholars to whom a fellowship award 
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has been made by this Association. Her books 
on the Greek theater and Greek costume were 
regarded by archaeologists as outstanding 
pieces of research. The director of the Ger- 
man Archaeological Institute in Rome, writ- 
ing concerning the work of her fellowship 
year, remarked that it was superfluous for 
him to assure the committee of the value of 
the work of such a scholar. 

It was at the end of her fellowship year 
that Dr. Bieber’s work was recognized by her 
appointment as “regular professor extraor- 
dinary” of classical archaeology at the Uni- 
versity of Giessen—a real distinction, since 
there were probably not a half dozen women 
in Germany holding university professor- 
ships at the time. [It was an honor won by 
years of the most devoted labor. Dr. Bieber 
had given not only all her energies but all her 
income to her archaeological studies and pub- 
lication of her books. The loss of her posi- 
tion left her penniless, and her whole family 
is reported to be in great need. Dr. Bieber 
herself has an adopted child dependent on 
her. 

Both the Swiss and the British Federa- 
tions, as well as the International Federation 
of University Women, have interested them- 
selves in finding some university post outside 
of Germany for Dr. Bieber, and as this is 
written there seems to be hope that such an 
arrangement will be made. 

In almost the same mail with the letter 
giving Dr. Bieber’s story, there came a re- 
quest from two Jewish members of the Ger- 
man Federation, asking that their applications 
for an A.A.U.W. fellowship might be con- 
sidered without the usual recommendation 
from their own federation. Under present 
conditions, it was explained, the German 
Federation could not be expected to recom- 
mend anyone of Jewish blood. Dr. Emilie J. 
Hutchinson, chairman of the Committee on 
Fellowship Awards, has recommended that 


the usual requirement be waived in these 
cases. 


Women Reveal Their Meaning? 


Since this JOURNAL must be given over to 
convention affairs, there is space only to call 
the roll of some of the significant books 
about women which have appeared within 
the past few months. Mary Beard has quoted 
Henry Adams’ prediction that the “new 








women” will reveal their meaning before 
1940. Here, perhaps, are some steps toward 
the fulfillment of that prediction. 

Angels and Amazons,the Century of Prog- 
ress book by Inez Haynes Irwin (based on 
research which was the A.A.U.W.’s contribu- 
tion), is a record of the “woman movement” 
on all fronts in this country in the past cen- 
tury, and especially a record of the work of 
women’s organizations. 

Women in the Twentieth Century: Their 
Political, Social and Economic Activities, by 
Sophonisba Breckinridge, is a monograph 
supplementing her chapter, “Activities of 
Women Outside the Home,” in Recent Soctal 
Trends, a statistical analysis rather than a 
popular survey. 

Mary Beard herself provides the third 
volume—-America Through Women’s Eyes, 
a compilation in which the part women have 
played in this country’s history and the stand 
they have taken in public affairs is set forth 
through their own letters and diaries, with 
comment by the author. 

And no list purporting to bear on the 
“meaning of women” can omit the striking 
booklet of the Women’s Bureau—also pre- 
pared for the Century of Progress—Women 
at Work: A Century of Industrial Change. 

Plans are being made for more adequate 
notice in the next JOURNAL of these contribu- 
tions to our understanding of the revolution 
in women’s place in the scheme of things 
which the past century has witnessed. 


Suspension of the “Recent Books” 

Department 

This year the department, “Recent Books,” 
which has been a feature of the JouRNAL the 
past two years, has been dropped. One reason 
is the necessity for giving more space in the 
JourNAL to Association announcements and 
news, since other means of communication 
between national Headquarters and branch 
officers have been curtailed in the interest of 
economy. 

Another reason for dropping “Recent 
Books” is that we do not know that it was 
useful. We think that it rendered a real serv- 
ice, found nowhere else, by the wide range of 
subjects covered and the impartial and au- 
thoritative character of the reviews. 

If the department is really missed, we trust 
that those who miss it will say so. 


WHAT THE BRANCHES ARE DOING 


A.A.U.W. branches have this year made a 
record in the number of communal educa- 
tional activities they have undertaken. Up to 
the time of the convention, 740 activities had 
been reported. In scrutinizing these carefully, 
however, in terms of the major needs of each 
community, it would seem that some branches 
are doing relatively trivial pieces of work. 
The challenge to university women lies along 
the lines of the larger educational needs of 
the community as well as in the field of the 
extension of adult education opportunities 
among members. 

The following examples of communal 
activities may be regarded as samples of 
well-selected projects. 


Portland Free-Time School 


The Portland, Oregon, Free-Time School 
is an excellent example of the way in which 
one branch is meeting the unusual conditions 
of the depression. This school was organized 
under the direction of the Portland education 
committee. 

The initial purpose of the school was to 
offer educational service to students out of 
high school and unable to continue their work, 
and to those who do not intend to go to col- 
lege and who need cultural training. Its fur- 
ther purpose was to promote self study and 
to meet the needs of individuals in time of 
financial stress. Upon the advice of the presi- 
dent of Reed College, a committee was 
formed with representatives from the 
A.A.U.W., the city library, city schools, the 
Extension Division of the University of Ore- 
gon, and the Oregon Institute of Technology. 

City library rooms were offered for the 
school work, and the faculty of twenty-seven 
agreed to work without remuneration, except 
the payment of street car fare. They offered 
courses which included: English composi- 
tion, literature, public speaking, French, 
Spanish, economics, sociology, mathematics, 
history, and journalism. 

The organizers of the school hoped for at 
least a hundred students; the total figures re- 
vealed that 550 students attended. These in- 
cluded graduates of commercial schools, 


graduates of the 1932 high school class, high 
school graduates who had been out of school 
two or three years, students who had had one 
year of college, and many who had had 
three years. 

The success of the venture is attributed to 
the marvelous response of the community. 
The instructors volunteered their work un- 
tiringly, school equipment was offered with- 
out solicitation, A.A.U.W. members donated 
funds, business firms offered books at low 
rates without solicitation, and transportation 
costs were lowered for the students. In the 
words of one of the leaders, “This has been 
an opportunity for service and the response 
of the people has brought success. The very 
purpose of the service, to furnish a college 
medium for idle students who are unable to 
go on because of financial difficulties, has 
made a strong appeal to many civic leaders.” 

The many individual instances of help and 
inspiration which nave come through this 
school cannot be enumerated here. But those 
who deal with young persons know that 
nothing leads so quickly to dissatisfaction as 
inactivity, and that, therefore this plan of 
filling their time with worth-while work will 
solve many personal problems in these days 
of great stress. 


The Community Uses the Schoolhouse 

In working out a plan for a community 
program, the Morgantown, West Virginia, 
Branch turned to the Chicago idea of making 
the school building into a community center 
after school hours. A section of the city was 
chosen for the experiment which included un- 
employed miners and glassworkers and their 
families who crowded their own and all the 
neighboring school gatherings. The plan 
worked out by the committee in charge, 
which included members of the Morgantown 
public school staff and a member of the 
faculty of the state university, was submitted 
to other groups, and won their hearty ap- 
proval and cooperation. 

A careful plan for the first meeting was 
prepared, embracing such purposes as self 
expression, participation, relaxation, amuse- 
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ment, cooperation, and mental stimulation. 
The following description of the success of 
the first evening is abridged from the report 
of a member of the committee: 


Long before it was time to begin, people 
jostled each other expectantly at both of the 
school house doors. There were old people, 
young people, and school children. Even the 
toddlers came with their parents. Most of them 
spoke the Melting Pot variety of English. 
Traces of the Slavic, Polish, Austrian, and 
Czechoslovakian tongues were distinguishable. 

When the workers came, the people drifted 
into the room advertising the activity which 
appealed to them most. Parents left their small 
children in a room where a trained worker 
received them, told them stories, and played 
games with them. 

Across the hall there was community sing- 
ing... . How they sang! They made the rafters 
ring. At any rate they seemed to forget that 
there was a depression. 

3etween songs, the county health doctor 
came in to announce that he and his staff were 
“set up” for business in another room. Some 
folks followed the doctor curiously. Health 
pamphlets were distributed. Others who came 
later asked the doctor about the advisability of 
immunization, about diet problems, and about 
how to care for little children. The doctor said: 
“The advice which we were able to give one 
woman, who brought in an adopted fifteen- 
months-old baby, repaid us for our time.” 

In another room a group of young folks were 
reading one-act plays, to choose one for pres- 
entation. 

Downstairs, a long room had been outfitted 
with movable seats as an auditorium. The chil- 
dren of school age assembled here and listened 
to stories and played games, under the direction 
of sympathetic, experienced leaders, 

On the second floor, around an open balcony, 
the men and boys played checkers, dominoes, 
and put jig-saw puzzles together. 

The office was fitted up as a library, with 
a librarian from the university in charge. 

At eight o’clock the players came for the 
square dancing. Three sets began; others lined 
the walls, to watch and wait their turn. The 
leaders for this group had organized square 
dancing in university circles. When two figures 
had been danced, the “caller” stopped to rest. 
In a few minutes the music resumed; a hand- 
some young Italian had taken the leadership. 
He was calling figures, dancing, smiling, and 
the others were following him. It was evident 
that many of the purposes for which the work 
was organized had been accomplished in this 
one activity. 


Mrs. B...., mother of eight children, had 
an unemployed husband and one son in the hos- 
pital with a broken leg. She said, “We thought 
we had it hard before, but it was never as hard 
as it is now.” By and by the drawn lines in her 
face relaxed, her eyes brightened. Her farewell 
remark was: “It makes you want to go home 
and work a whole week.” 


The Morgantown committee in charge of 
this community work has prepared sugges- 
tions on the basis of last year’s experience. 
These and further details of the project may 
be secured from national Headquarters. 


Protesting Radio Programs 

The Minneapolis Branch has sponsored 
a petition protesting the character of the 
radio programs, “Orphan Annie” and 
“Skippy.” The entire text of this protest in 
the form of petitions has been printed in the 
bulletin, Education by Radio, which is pub- 
lished by the National Committee on Educa- 
tion by Radio, at 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. The Minneapolis 
Branch hopes that other groups will take 
similar action. 


Economic Forums 

The Montclair, New Jersey, Branch co- 
operated with other organizations in the city 
in establishing economic forum groups. Forty 
different forums of all classes of citizens 
were the result. These groups have met regu- 
larly all winter to discuss present economic 
problems. This type of work is one of the 
most outstanding A.A.U.W. developments of 
the year in its far-reaching effects. 


Grand Opera 


The Columbus, Ohio, Branch has an inter- 
esting plan which unites its drama, fine arts, 
and music groups. This cooperation grew 
into a civic project in which the whole city 
participated in the production of Carmen in 
May,—a production on the traditional grand 
opera scale. 


Children’s Library Work 


The Moscow, Idaho, Branch has started 
children’s work in the local public library. 
A trained librarian, paid by the branch, has 
had story hours for young and older children 
on Saturday mornings. She has also guided 
their selection of books. 
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Changes in Personnel 


Members of the Association will welcome 
the announcement that although President 
Mary E. Woolley’s term as president of the 
Association has expired, she continues as a 
member of the Board of Directors, in the 
capacity of chairman of the Committee on 
International Relations. President Aurelia 
Henry Reinhardt of Mills College, whose 
term of office as chairman of the committee 
expired this spring, continues as a member 
of the committee. 

Four new directors were elected at the 
Minneapolis Convention, as announced in the 
June JourNnaAL. As they are welcomed to the 
Board, a large measure of gratitude is due 
to the outgoing directors, Mrs. Harvey W. 
Harmer of the South Atlantic Section, Miss 
Alice Wright of the Northeast Central Sec- 
tion, Miss Florence Dymond of the South- 
east Central Section, Mrs. William H. Clif- 
ford of the Rocky Mountain Section and 
Mrs. M. A. Brannon, who has recently re- 
signed as director of the North Pacific Sec- 
tion. The years of devoted service which 
these directors have given to the Associa- 
tion have contributed greatly to its growth in 
numbers and in effectiveness. 

Mrs. L. T. Merwin has been named to suc- 
ceed Mrs. Brannon. A graduate of Leland 
Stanford, Mrs. Merwin has served as presi- 
dent of the Portland, Oregon, Branch, and 
president of the Oregon State Division. 

The resignation of Miss Belle Rankin, who 
joined the national staff as executive secre- 
tary in 1927 and afterward served as Head- 
quarters secretary, has been accepted with 
regret. 


Recovery: Our Part 


Economists are pointing out the danger 
that recovery efforts may be defeated, if 
prices rise faster than purchasing power. 
This is the consumer’s problem—the prob- 
lem of every woman who buys anything. 

Last year, as part of its adult education 
program, the Association undertook to de- 
velop more intelligent consumer purchasing. 


The kit of materials for the study of “Stand- 
ardization of Articles for Home Use” proved 
unusually popular. Now comes the oppor- 
tunity to extend this type of work, and as 
intelligent consumers to cooperate with the 
National Recovery Administration and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. In 
both these organizations, the agencies which 
serve as the consumers’ spokesman could act 
much more effectively if they had intelligent 
backing from consumers themselves. Uni- 
versity women can render a real service to 
the Administration if they will take the lead 
in their communities in developing an intelli- 
gent understanding of what current recov- 
ery measures mean to the consumer. The 
factors involved are complex and the need 
for careful unemotional study is urgent. 

With events moving so swiftly in Wash- 
ington, it is impossible to crystallize this sort 
of study into an outline. General suggestions 
have been sent to branch presidents for study 
groups, branch meetings, and open forums 
devoted to study of the N.I.R.A. and other 
recovery measures—how they touch chil- 
dren and education, the local effect on prices 
and employment, problems involved in the 
major codes, the policies of the Consumers’ 
Advisory Board, et cetera. Local groups are 
urged to make use of the price bulletins is- 
sued by Frederick Howe, consumers’ coun- 
sel of the A.A.A., for checking the fairness 
of their local prices, and to give their aid to 
the A.A.A. in getting this material before 
their own communities. 

Here is a definite opportunity for univer- 
sity women to play “the sane, intelligent, 
well-balanced part” urged by President 
Glass, by serving, as she suggests, as inter- 
preters of national activities in their com- 
munities. 


The Conference on Housing College 
Students 
As an outcome of the Association’s study 
of current changes and experiments in liber- 
al arts colleges and universities, a series of 
research studies has been planned, which 
should interest all members of the Associa- 
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tion concerned with the maintenance of high 
standards in education. The first of these is a 
determination of housing standards for col- 
leges and universities, particularly in refer- 
ence to the new concept of housing as an 
integral partof thetotal educational organiza- 
tion of the college and university. A study of 
this problem will meet two needs in the Asso- 
ciation: more objective standards for hous- 
ing for guidance of the Membership Commit- 
tee’s work, which has the housing of women 
students as one of its many considerations in 
studying institutions; and more adequate in- 
formation for our division of research infor- 
mation service in secondary and collegiate 
education, to which inquiries come from 
architects, deans of residence, college presi- 
dents, and other groups concerned with the 
building, organization, and administration of 
residences for students. 

Prior to the national convention, May 17, 
1933, a conference on the housing of college 
students was held in Minneapolis to initiate 
this study. Those in college and university 
administration who have contributed to the 
solution of the problem were invited to par- 
ticipate. The papers and discussion, to be 
issued in bound form this fall, include: 


The Present Status of the Housing of Col- 
lege Students—Margaret M. Justin, chairman 
of the A.A.U.W. Conference on Housing, Dean 
of the Division of Home Economics, Kansas 
State College. 

The Contributions of Supervised Housing to 
Students, including (a) physical well-being, (b) 
improved habits and modes of living, (c) ap- 
preciation of beauty and the development of 
good taste, (d) social development, (e¢) socio- 
logical curriculum—Irma Voigt, Dean of Wom- 
en, Ohio University. 

Dormitory Design, Fundamental Equipment, 
and Furnishings—Inez Bozorth, Director of 
Mosher-Jordan Halls, University of Michigan. 

Financing College Dormitories—Alex L. 
Trout, of Malcomson and Higginbotham and 
Trout, Architects and Engineers, Detroit. 

Social Administration in the Dormitory— 
Elisabeth Conrad, Dean of Women, Michigan 
State College; Genevieve Turnipseed, Director 
of Dormitories, University of Oregon; Vera M. 
Jurz, Adviser of Women, Stephens College; 
Leora Cassidy, Social Director of Sanford Hall, 
University of Minnesota. 

Dietary Practices of College Students— 
Bessie Brooks West, Head of Department of 
Institutional Economics, Kansas State College. 


Newspaper Survey Reported 


At the invitation of Professor Quincy 
Wright, chairman of the Tenth Norman 
Wait Harris Memorial Institute, held at the 
University of Chicago, June 19-30, a brief 
report of the A.A.U.W. Newspaper Survey 
was presented at a round table of the Insti- 
tute by Mrs. Anne Hartwell Johnstone, act- 
ing international relations secretary. The 
subject of this year’s Institute was “The 
Formation of Public Opinion in World Pol- 
itics.” Guest lecturers were Edgar Stern- 
Rubarth, recently assistant manager of the 
Wolff Telegraphische Bureau, Berlin; Jules 
Auguste Sauerwein, formerly director of for- 
eign service of Le Matin, Paris; John W. 
Dafoe, managing editor of the Winnipeg 
Free Press; and Ralph H. Lutz, professor of 
history and chairman of the directors of the 
Hoover War Library, Stanford University. 
Mornings and afternoons were devoted to 
round tables for invited participants; late 
afternoon and evening lectures were open to 
the public. The report of the Newspaper Sur- 
vey was given at the round table on Scientific 
Propaganda Analysis, presided over by Pro- 
fessor Lasswell. 

Probably the most significant contribution 
which the A.A.U.W. survey gave to the 
round table was its suggestion for similar re- 
search projects in other nation-wide organi- 
zations. Considerable interest in the project 
was expressed, and a number of men who 
have worked in the field spoke enthusiastical- 
ly of the unusual extent of the survey and ex- 
pressed the hope that the results would be 
available in printed form. The visiting 
French lecturer, M. Sauerwein, after listen- 
ing to the A.A.U.W. report and the contribu- 
tions of a number of other persons, asked 
what object this type of research project had, 
and expressed the opinion that unless some- 
thing was done with it, it would be of no 
avail. The answer was, for the A.A.U.W. 
survey, that one of the purposes of the origi- 
nal project was to make apparent to 
A.A.U.W. members the type of press service 
which they were getting in their individual 
communities, and if this service seemed in- 
ferior, it was hoped that the branches would 
insist that their editors give them better serv- 
ice. 

Negotiations with publishers regarding the 
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newspaper survey are under way and it is 
hoped that in the near future announcement 
can be made as to the date of publication. A 
summary of the survey will be found in the 
JourNAL for January, 1933. 


Map Sale for the Fellowship Fund 


In time for Christmas sales campaigns 
comes the announcement that red bindings as 
well as black may be obtained on mounted 
copies of the historical map, “The Conquest 
of a Continent,” which traces so vividly the 
westward progress of the pioneer within this 
country. Mrs. Frank N. Edmonds, 2119 
Girard Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, who serves as chairman of the map 
project committee, stands ready to receive 
orders for the map, answer questions, and 
give advice concerning sale of this map for 
the benefit of the Million Dollar Fellowship 
Fund. 

Minimum retail prices of the map, which 
may have to be raised if business conditions 
necessitate, are as follows: unmounted map, 
$1.00 ; map mounted, passe-partouted and var- 
nished, with either red or black binding, 
$2.25; map framed with a good quality one- 
inch frame, $3.50; map framed and “an- 
tiqued,” $3.75. 

Mrs. Edmonds will be glad to furnish 
wholesale rates, upon request, to members of 
the A.A.U.W. or other organizations in com- 
munities not covered by branches of the 
Association. 


Dr. McHale Visits California Branches 
and Colleges 


Following the Board of Director’s meet- 
ing and the convention in Minneapolis, the 
General Director attended the state meeting 
of the California Division, and through the 
generosity of that Division, visited institu- 
tions and branches en route and in Califor- 
nia. Members were reached from 36 branches. 
While in California, Dr. McHale visited the 
following institutions, in a number of cases 
addressing the faculty: College of the Pa- 
cific, Mills College, Occidental College, 
Stanford University, California Institute of 
Technology, University of California at 
3erkeley, University of California at Los 
Angeles, Scripps College, and Pomona Col- 
lege. 


New Program Material 


Increased membership and more interest- 
ing and vital programs are the two goals 
which the branches are aiming for this year. 
New materials for programs which will be 
up-to-date and significant are being issued 
by the national office. Listed below are the 
new study outlines and other program ma- 
terial designed to give a better understanding 
of the world today: 

Taxation Based upon Equalization of Serv- 

ices in Communities 

Current Monetary Problems, Credit, and 

Banking 

American Folk Art 

Modern Music 

Contemporary American Novel 

Problems in Rural Education 

The Nations at School 

The Nationa! Revolution in Germany, 1933 

Literature and the International Mind 

Foreign Policy of the Roosevelt Administra- 

tion 

Your Community and World Trade 

Directions for an International Trade Ex- 

hibit 

A Model World Economic Conference 

Keeping Up with the World: Reading Guides 

to International Affairs 

These new contributions have been pre- 
pared by authorities in their fields. The study 
outline on Current Monetary Problems, 
Credit, and Banking, for example, is the 
work of Winfield Rieffler, chairman of the 
Federal Central Statistics Board and eco- 
nomic adviser to President Roosevelt’s Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

Excellent material on new trends in sec- 
ondary education will be found in the No- 
vember issue of Progressive Education. This 
number will contain descriptions of experi- 
ments in curricula being initiated this year 
in 27 high schools cooperating with the Com- 
mittee on the Secondary Schools of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association; also articles 
on new trends in teaching the sciences, art, 
literature, social studies, and other aspects 
of high school programs. Order from the 
Progressive Education Association, 716 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C.; 50 cents 
a copy. 


International Junior Fellowship Award 


The International Junior Fellowship in 
Science has been awarded by the Committee 
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for the Award of International Fellowships 
of the International Federation of University 
Women to Miss G. A. Joplin, an Australian 
geologist. 


Fellowship Applications 


A list of the 1934-35 fellowships for 
which application should be made to the 
A.A.U.W. was published in the June 
JourNaL. Applications for these fellowships 
must reach national Headquarters by De- 
cember 1, 1933. 

In addition to the fellowships listed in 
June, an International Junior Fellowship in 
Arts for 1934-35 is announced by the 
I.F.U.W. This fellowship of £250 is open to 
members of all associations belonging to the 
International Federation of University 
Women, for study in language and literature, 
law and economics, history (including ar- 
chaeology), philosophy, or theology, in some 
country other than that of the holder. Appli- 
cations must be made through the national 
Association to reach the secretary of the 
I.F.U.W. not later than March 1, 1934. 

Complete information regarding available 
fellowships is given in a leaflet, Fellowship 
Announcement, which may be obtained from 
the secretary of the Committee on Fellow- 
ship Awards at national Headquarters, 1634 
I Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Association Calendar 
Oct. 6-7 
Oct. 13-14 
Oct. 14 
Oct. 21 


Michigan State Meeting, Jackson 
Oregon State Meeting, La Grande 
Wisconsin State Meeting, Racine 
Louisiana State Meeting, Natchi- 
toches 


Retrenchment at Headquarters 


At national Headquarters the reduction of 
income resulting from a decrease in mem- 
bership of more than 9 per cent creates 
serious problems. In order to keep within 
our income, it has been necessary not only to 
reduce salaries, but to curtail the staff. With 
the staff at Headquarters reduced by six, 
each member must carry increased burdens, 
if the program of the Association is to be 
maintained. Cooperation of branch officers 
in sending reports and other information 
promptly, and answering communications as 
soon as possible, will aid greatly in the efforts 
of the national office to meet the difficulties 
of the present situation. 


New Branches 


Since the last report, in the April JouRNAL, 
14 new branches have been formed, and one 
reinstated, making a total of 612 branches. 

The new branches are: 

ARKANSAS—Monticello 
ConNnecticut—Waterbury 
INDIANA—Whiting 
KansAs—Rawlins County 
MASSACHUSETTS—T aunton 
MicH1GAN—Dearborn 
Missouri—Vandalia (reinstated) 
MontanA—Kalispel 
Ox10—Ironton 
OKLAHOMA—Lawton 

PEN NSYLVANIA—Lansdowne 
TENNESSEE— Martin 
Texas—Childress 
WasuHIncTon—North Kittitas County 
Wisconsin—Inter-City 


A.A.U.P. Study of College Teaching 


College teaching—the object of much bit- 
ter criticism of late years—is the subject of 
a survey published recently by the American 
Association of University Professors. Pro- 
fessor W. B. Munro, of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, acted as chairman of the 
committee which made the study; Dr. 
Kathryn McHale, General Director of the 
A.A.U.W., was a member of the committee. 

The 12,000 members of the American 
Association of University Professors were 
asked their views as to the chief problems 
connected with improvement in college teach- 
ing, the ways in which these problems can 
be solved, and the value of current experi- 
ments to improve the effectiveness of college 
teaching. 

The importance of men rather than 
methods was the keynote of the replies. 
While admitting that there is a considerable 
amount of poor instruction in American in- 
stitutions, the committee believes that the 
general level of teaching is “commendably 
high,” and that it has been steadily improv- 
ing. Haphazard methods of selecting can- 
didates and the greater material rewards in 
other vocations, are named as difficulties in 
recruiting superior teaching personnel. On 
the moot question of required professional 
training for college teachers, the committee 
concludes that, while the majority of the pro- 
fession distrust formal courses in education, 
the younger teacher should be encouraged to 
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prepare himself in the field of educational 
problems. 

Toward various widely-heralded new 
methods of instruction, the committee takes 
a somewhat cautious attitude, recommending 
a more searching controlled study of exper- 
imental methods, and concluding that— 


meanwhile college faculties should beware of 
educational devices for the improvement of col- 
lege teaching which are extensively being ad- 
vertised as wonder-working contrivances for 
gaining the end without the means, the goal 
without the travail. There is no magic in any 
plan of instruction, taken by itself. ... No 
pedagogical device will wrest high-grade results 
from a combination of low-grade students and 
low-grade instructors. ... The primary prob- 
lem is not one of methods but of men. 


The published report of the committee’s 
findings may be secured from the American 
Association of University Professors, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C.; paper 
binding, 50 cents; cloth binding, $1.00. 


Comments on the Liberal Arts Study 


Eleven publications of the A.A.U.W. are 
listed in “Educational Books of 1932” in 
School and Society. The A.A.U.W. study, 
Current Changes and Experiments in Liberal 
Arts Education, was selected as one of the 
sixty outstanding books of the year. 

William McAndrew, in his department, 
“Comments on Some Books of the Month,” 
in School and Society for May 6, 1933, com- 
ments on this study of experiments in liberal 
arts education, as follows: 


Ten years ago, begins Swarthmore Raymond 
Walters in his contribution to the second volume 
of the thirty-first year-book of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, a fog 
seemed to have settled on American college 
education. There were prophecies that the lib- 
eral arts college is doomed. A way out has been 
more than indicated. 

Similar is editor Guy Whipple’s introduc- 
tion: Thousands of influential persons, editors, 
physicians and not a few schoolmen sincerely 
believe that the college has stood still for a 
generation or more. These persons like to take 
a crack at the college although, as one of them 
put it, “I am not an Alma Mater of any insti- 
tution of learning.” 

Eight years ago this society began moving 
for a publication of forward steps taken by 


colleges. Harold Rugg brought the matter up 
again. Meantime Dr. Kathryn McHale of the 
American Association of University Women... 
makes a complete, authoritative study of the 
very sort the education-study society had in 
mind. This is it. The society prints it as volume 
II of this season’s yearbook. 

Here you have, fresh from the college garden 
and grown by eminent producers in this field, 
educational guidance, freshman-week observ- 
ances, college health service, curriculum 
changes, improvement of teaching, examination 
reforms, measurement, achievement testing, ex- 
periments instructional, deviations from four- 
year standard, the Meiklejohn plan, tutorial 
schemes, house systems, reading periods, ad- 
justments to individuals, Antioch practises, Rol- 
lins procedures, junior year abroad, honors, 
British college practises, 128 outstanding 
changes, and expert predictions of college fu- 
ture. 

These last abound with vague generalities 
like the fog Dean Walters thinks is lifting. 
Among the seventeen experts quoted, many 
cling to the venerable doctrine that the college 
of liberal arts is too fine and good for human 
nature’s daily food. Education for distinction, 
service to an elite, perfume the outlines of these 
worthies treating of college aims. 

But Minnesota’s Dean Johnston is one among 
them who anticipates the tune of the six hun- 
dred higher education delegates who came to 
New York University’s November conference 
on the civic shift. Johnston talks the same 
language as Suzzallo, Coffman, Latham, Mere- 
dith, Russell, Zook, and the other proponents 
of higher education for California: It is the 
main function of higher general education to 
educate the citizen for effective participation 
necessary to sustain American civilization. Much 
of the current criticism, that report says, is 
based on the fact that education in its upper 
levels is not fully managed for this end. 


Prizes for Increased Membership 


Prizes for the best letters describing suc- 
cessful membership drives in local organiza- 
tions are announced by the Good Citizenship 
Bureau of the Woman’s Home Companion. 
The awards range from fifty dollars to five. 


The contest closes November 15. Details of 
the contest are announced in the October 
Woman’s Home Companion. 

Here is an excellent opportunity for a 
branch which has grown during the past 
three years to earn money by telling how. 





Developments in the Fellowship Crusade 


Memereers or THE A.A.U.W.: 

Enthusiastic response has greeted the new 
historical pictorial map of the United States 
of America, “The Conquest of a Continent,” 
which is being sold to benefit the Million Dol- 
lar Fellowship Fund. Sale of the map, which 
opened formally at the A.A.U.W. Convention 
in Minneapolis in May, has been progressing 
throughout the summer; and many branches 
already are well launched upon their selling 
campaigns, rejoicing in this dignified means 
of swelling their contributions towards the 
crusade. 

Mary Ritter Beard has given the following 
endorsement to the committee in charge of 
the map project: 

Efforts to portray the American history of 
action in pictorial form are always interest- 
ing and often important. Hence I have been 
very glad to examine the scenic map spon- 
sored by the National Fellowship Appeal Com- 
mittee and called “The Conquest of a Conti- 
nent.” [t sets a stage for some of the funda- 
mental thinking that must now be done about 
the great American experiment. 


Julia Wright Merrill indorses the map as 
follows: 


The map indeed stirs the imagination and 
stimulates interest in reading of the “conquest 
of a continent,” in addition to all the informa- 
tion it gives directly. I recommend it strongly 
both for young people and for older ones, who, 
like A.A.U.W. members, want to keep on learn- 
ing. 


Newspaper articles concerning the map 
doubtless will play an important role in the 


Fellowship Publicity Contest for 1933-34, 
which is being conducted nationally with a 
threefold objective: first, to inform the gen- 
eral public about the Fellowship Crusade; 
second, to interest women who are non-mem- 
bers, but eligible to membership, in the activi- 
ties of the Association; third, to arouse en- 
thusiasm for the whole Fellowship program 
among members of branches. Two hundred 
dollars in all has been offered in prizes in 
this contest, the chairman for which is Mrs. 
James H. Chesnutt, 2412 Central Avenue, 
Hot Springs, Arkansas. The newspaper has 
been chosen as the medium for publicity, Mrs, 
Chesnutt explains, “because it will reach the 
greatest number of persons and will, there- 
fore, have the greatest influence upon public 
opinion.” 

For the purposes of the sales campaigns 
of “The Conquest of a Continent,” states 
are being divided into geographical districts 
that will be covered by the individual 
branches. General members of the Associa- 
tion who live in communities not covered by 
branches are asked to help establish sales of 
the map through any local organizations 
which might be interested in handling the 
map at wholesale rates. 

This should be an important year for fel- 
lowships, with increasing interest evident 
throughout our membership and with the 
possibilities for profit which the map offers. 
Let us early be aware of this great opportu- 
nity and act accordingly. 

Dorotuy B. ATKINSON, chairman, 
National Fellowship Endowment Committee 
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PROGRESS OF THE FELLOWSHIP FUND 


Fellowships—the symbol of growth and strength in our association 


UNIT 


Greater Boston 

Connecticut-Rhode Is- 
land State Division 

North New England Unit 
(exclusive of Greater 
Boston) 

New York City Branch 


New York State Division 
(exclusive of New York 
City) 

New Jersey State Divi- 
sion 

Philadelphia Branch 

Pennsylvania-Delaware 
State Division (exclu- 
sive of Philadelphia) 

Washington, D.C., 
Branch 

South Atlantic Section 
(exclusive of Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 

Ohio State Division 

Michigan State Division 


Indiana State Division 
Wisconsin State Division 
lilinois State Division 
Southeast Central Section 
‘Northwest Central Sec- 


“Southwest Central Sec- 
tion (exclusive of 
Texas) 

Texas State Division 

Rocky Mountain Section 

North Pacific Section 

South Pacific Section 


General International 
Unit 


NAME OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Alice Hamilton 

Mary E. Woolley 

Virginia C. Gild- 
ersleeve 

New York State 

New Jersey State 


Marion Reilly 


Ellen C. Sabin 
Marion Talbot 


Dorothy Bridg- 
man Atkinson 


Helen Marr Kirby 


Florence Sabin 

Margaret Snell 

Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt 


DESIGNATION 


International 
International 


International 


International 


National 


National 


International 
Undesignated 


International 


Undesignated 


International 
National 


National 
National 
National 
National 
National 


National 


International 
National 
National 
International 


ENnpbow- 
MENT 
GOAL 


Items by designation 


$30 ,000 


40 ,000 
40,000 


40 ,000 


30,000 
30,000 


40,000 
40,000 


30,000 
30,000 


30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
30,000 
40,000 


40 ,000 


40 ,000 
30 ,000 
30 ,000 
40 ,000 


TotaL ALL Units {$222,748.93 


Intern’l. 5,682.95 


Intern’l. 4,448.03 


Intern’. 


Nat'l. 


1,015 .00 
8,515.13 


Nat’l. 6,495. 
Intern’l. 6,758. 
Nat’l. 165. 
Intern’l. aoe 
Undesig. 6,375. 
Intern’l. 6,594. 


Nat’l. 196. 
Intern’l. 235. 
Undesig. 11,049. 
Intern’l. 15,520. 
Nat’l. 9 347. 


8,308. 
9,263. 
13,585. 
10,448. 
19,000. 


12,221.07 


7,178.20 
Nat'l. 11,551.60 
Nat'l. 18,450.36 
Intern’l. 21,813.03 


Intern’l. 2,255.22 


Intern’l. $6,251.10 


Total 


$6,251. 
5,682. 


4,448. 


1,015. 
8,515. 


6,495. 
6,758. 


Funps RECEIVED BY NATIONAL 
TREASURER, August 31, 1933 


6,564.5 


6,594. 


11,480. 
15,520. 
9.347. 


8,308. 
9,263. 
13,585. 


10 448.9 


19,000. 


12,221 


7,178. 
11,551. 
18,450. 
03 


2,255. 


21,813 


.07 


20 


22 


* This section has in addition awarded five fellowships of $1,500 through the National Fellowship 
Awards Committee. 
** This section in addition awarded two fellowships of $1,500 through the National Fellowship Awards 
Committee, previous to the formation of a separate unit by the Texas State Division. 





BIENNIAL REPORTS 


Presented at the National Convention! 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATIONAL 

POLICIES 

Since the last convention the Committee 
on Educational Policies has held three meet- 
ings—Octobei 1931, March 1932,and Novem- 
ber 1932. These meetings have been largely 
devoted to considerations arising in the de- 
velopment of the educational program of the 
Association and the educational policies in- 
volved in items referred by the Board of 
Directors. 

The points of major consideration have 
been the activities of our Director, Dr. 
Kathryn McHale, and her associates in the 
development of our educational program. 
Considerable work has been carried on: in the 
organization of guidance materials and in the 
development of new materials, in the admin- 
istration of our adult education program with 
branch and state division chairmen, in the 
conduct of two surveys for new emphases on 
the geographical needs in parent education 
and extra-home service facilities, and in re- 
search. These are but a few of the activities; 
all indicate considerable progress in the reali- 
zation of the educational objectives of the 
Association. Our corporate members are 
looking to our research information service 
more and more. One of the major research 
studies has dealt with the current changes 
and experiments in liberal arts education, the 
result of which not only offers a valuable 
background for further intensive study, but 
contains a wealth of factual material for our 
branches in college towns, as well as for sec- 
ondary schools, colleges, and universities. 
This piece of needed and constructive re- 
search coming from our Director’s office has 
placed our Association in the front rank of 
educational progress. It was accepted by the 
National Society for the Study of Education 
as their thirty-first yearbook, and it has been 
commented upon with favor by well-known 
educational critics. The committee felt that 


* The June JourNnAL contained reports of the 
Director, Headquarters Secretary, Committee 
on International Relations and Committee on 
Nominations; also a report on Ten Years of 
the International Relations Study Program. 


the work of the Educational Office during the 
next biennial should be directed toward con- 
tinued study in the field of adult and higher 
education developing from the contributions 
which Dr. McHale and her associates have 
made. The committee agreed that since con- 
siderable guidance material in parental edu- 
cation has been accumulated, it will be un- 
necessary during the next year or two for our 
Educational Office to add others; rather these 
should be kept up to date. The committee felt 
that branch and state educational activities 
should be left more in the hands of our differ- 
ent groups to see what they, themselves, 
want to develop through their own efforts 
and initiative. 

Another point of interest around which 
considerable discussion and work has devel- 
oped is the investigation of the functioning 
of the Committee on Membership and the 
Committee on Maintaining Standards. At the 
October 1931, meeting, the Educational 
Policies Committee moved, seconded, and 
carried, ‘““That the functions of the Commit- 
tee on Maintaining Standards and the Com- 
mittee on Membership be combined in one 
committee with appropriate expansion.” It 
was agreed that stock-taking of the Associa- 
tion’s standards for institutional membership 
would be advisable, since our standards date 
from 1889 and educational organization has 
changed greatly since then. The Association 
has since 1929 accepted the academic rating 
of the Association of American Universities 
as the initial consideration of applying insti- 
tutions,and a further pursuance of any points 
covered by that agency seemed superfluous. 
The committee felt that the Association 
should insist upon the principle of equity 
where women are concerned, but should not 
stress the recognition of women because of 
sex. It was suggested that there should be a 
biennial check-up of the extent to which this 
principle is fulfilled in each institution. In 
view of this fact, the Educational Policies 
Committee undertook the revision of the 
present information blank sent to applying 
institutions and recommended it for adoption. 
The committee also recommended a closer 
cooperation with the Association of Ameri- 
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can Universities in securing the names of 
institutions warned or dropped by that 
agency because of their deficiency; it ac- 
cepted the recommendation of the Committee 
on Maintaining Standards that an institution 
on the membership list before 1929 and not 
now a member of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities be given five years in which 
to qualify for the Association of American 
Universities rating. In order to conserve and 
coordinate efforts, the committee recom- 
mended that the Committee on Membership 
be augmented and become known as the Com- 
mittee on Membership and Maintaining 
Standards to carry on the two phases of our 
work with institutions of higher education. 
On December 27, 1932, the chairman of the 
Committee on Membership, the chairman of 
the Committee on Maintaining Standards, 
and Dr. Kathryn McHale, who acted as 
proxy for the chairman of the Educational 
Policies Committee, met in Washington to 
discuss the whole question of membership 
procedures and standards and their mainte- 
nance. The by-law proposed was as follows: 


Committee on Membership and Maintain- 
ing Standards. 

i. The Committee on Membership and Main- 
taining Standards shall consist of a chairman, 
the Director, and six members at large, one 
to be appointed for one year, one for two years, 
one for three years, one for four years, one 
for five years, one for six years; thereafter 
the term shall be six years. 

2. It shall be the duty of this committee to 
formulate and recommend to the Association the 
standards by which colleges and universities 
shall be placed on the national membership 
list of the Association, and to recommend apply- 
ing institutions to the convention for recogni- 
tion when in the judgment of the committee 
the requirements have been reasonably met. The 
committee shall when necessary designate the 
specific degrees which shall be accepted. It 
shall also compile the list for associate mem- 
bership. 

3. It shall further be the duty of this com- 
mittee to study the existing standards of col- 
leges and universities on the national mem- 
bership list of the Association, and to promote 
the maintenance of the standards of the As- 
sociation in these institutions. 


In addition to these major issues, the Edu- 
cational Policies Committee has acted on the 
following other topics which have come up 
for consideration: 


First, it was the sense of the committee 
that the individual exhibitof the A.A.U.W.at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1933 should 
portray the Association’s contribution to the 
recognition of women in higher education. 

Second, the committee recommended that 
one person hold joint membership on the 
Committee on Educational Policies and the 
Committee on International Relations, a de- 
sirable arrangement, since our international 
relations work is a definite part of our adult 
education program. 

Third, the committee recommended post- 
ponement of any further consideration of the 
development of the fine arts project recom- 
mended by the Committee on Fine Arts pend- 
ing the stabilization of membership income, 
since we are now entirely dependent upon 
this source for all our work. 

Fourth, the committee agreed that in view 
of the fact that the National Child Research 
Center seems now to bea local enterprise, the 
Director of the A.A.U.W. be empowered 
gradually to urge the withdrawal of national 
sponsoring groups from responsible activities 
in the National Child Research Center, and 
encourage local branches of these national 
groups to assume these responsibilities. 

One of the most important actions of the 
Committee on Educational Policies was a dis- 
cussion of the imperativeneed for the preven- 
tion of educational discrimination and the 
opportunities which the A.A.U.W. branches 
had for leadership in this field in contrast to 
relief activities in communities. The present 
educational status and the achievements of 
the A.A.U.W. were also discussed in view of 
the economic crisis. It was moved, seconded, 
and carried that— 


In view of the emergency situation in educa- 
tion during this period of financial depression 
when schools are in danger of losing the gains 
which have been brought about through such 
heroic efforts during the past twenty years, 
the Educational Policies Committee of the 
American Association of University Women 
earnestly desires and urges: 

1. That the branches be encouraged to con- 
centrate their efforts on keeping up educational 
standards in their respective communities; on 
supporting the superintendents of schools and 
presidents of state and city institutions of 
higher education in their efforts to hold im- 
portant educational projects; on taking ac- 
tive part in supporting educational programs 
presented to state legislatures; on defending 
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the prerogatives of qualified educational lead- 
rship to distribute the necessary reductions 
with due consideration for relative educational 
values. 

2. That the Director make effort through 
the JouRNAL and other communications to in- 
form members and branches of the educational 
crises and needs of specific communities. 

3. And, finally, that if the Board of Directors 
of the A.A.U.W. find it necessary at any future 
time to retrench, there be no curtailment of the 
program in education, either the research, the 
information service, or the adult education pro- 
gram (including international relations). 

Estuer LorinGc RicHarps, chairman 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP? 


The Committee has held five meetings dur- 
ing the two-year interim between conven- 
tions. 


A. Old Business held over from the Conven- 
tion of 1931 

1. The probationary period for the Unt- 
versity of Mississippi and the Mississippi 
State College for Women: The Committee 
on Membership supports the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Maintaining 
Standards that the University of Mississippi 
and the Mississippi State College for Women 
be removed from probation and restored to 


full membership in the A.A.U.W. 


B. New Business 


1. Membership and Standards Work: At 
the December meeting, 1932, the chairman 
reported back to the committee the results of 
the consideration of the membership and 
standards work by the special committee of 
chairmen of the Educational Policies, Mem- 
bership, and Maintaining Standards Commit- 
tces. The report specified that the Commit- 
tees on Membership and Maintaining 
Standards should be reorganized into one 
committee with appropriate expansion. The 
proposed by-law follows: [For the proposed 
by-law quoted here, see report of the Edu- 
cational Policies Committee, p. 45.] 


2. The Committee on Membership unani- 
mously accepts the recommendations of the 
Committee on Maintaining Standards made 
to the Convention. 


*For reorganization of this committee, see 
Dp. 31. 


C. Teachers Colleges 


In 1929, the Convention voted that teach- 
ers colleges shall be eligible to apply for 
membership when the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges provides a list of insti- 
tutions which meet all of their own require- 
ments unconditionally. The required list was 
published in February 1932, and made avail- 
able to the Committee on Membership the 
names of such colleges as were eligible to 
apply. 


D. Work of the Committee 


Ninety-six applying institutions are repre- 
sented in the active files of the committee. 
Thirty-three have been studied during the 
two-year interim between conventions. Twen- 
ty visits to applying institutions have been 
made by members of the committee. 

One thousand eighty-eight (1,088) letters 
have been written for the Committee on 
Membership between June 1, 1932 and May I, 
1933, not including the letters written by in- 
dividual members of the committee and work 
done on the applications themselves. 

In addition to the work on applications, the 
committee has made the special studies 
needed for their work and has had confer- 
ences with the Office of Education, the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, and the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
to secure the vital statistics needed in their 
work. 

An article on the membership work of the 
Association was prepared for the April 1933 
issue of the JOURNAL, 

Following is the list of colleges and uni- 
versities recommended by the Committee on 
Membership to the national convention :? 


List I 


Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio 

Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia 

Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Coker College, Hartsville, South Carolina 

Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins, 
Colorado 

Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colo- 
rado 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 


*Recommendation adopted by vote of the 
Biennial Convention May 20, 1933. 
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Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kan- 
sas 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pennsylvania 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 

South Dakota State College, Brookings, South 
Dakota 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico 


University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Yankton College, Yankton, South Dakota 


Lzer Hi 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey 
List III 
Battle Creek College, Battle Creek, Michigan 


KATHARINE Rocers ADAMS, chairman 


COMMITTEE ON MAINTAINING 
STANDARDS? 


It was deemed best that the Committee on 
Maintaining Standards should not undertake 
any aggressive action or projects during the 
two years just past. Letters, however, have 
been written from time to time as occasion 
arose, e.g.—at the request of one of the 
largest branches there was correspondence 
with the governor of their state in regard to 
appointing a woman on the board of regents 
of the state university. We received the gov- 
ernor’s assurance that when an opening 
occurs on the board of regents he will be only 
too glad to consider appointing a woman. In 
response to a request from another branch 
we have had a similar correspondence with 
the president of the large urban university in 
that city. The branches evidently value the 
support of the national committee in such 
matters. There are still too many coeduca- 
tional universities which have no women on 
the governing board, and complaints to this 
effect have come to the committee, as well as 
reports of the gradual slipping back, espe- 
cially in the West, in the meeting of our 
standards as regards the recognition of 
women on the faculties of coeducational uni- 
versities. If we are to continue to exert our 
influence in behalf of women in higher edu- 
cation, such work as this cannot be neglected. 

Some further study has been made of re- 
quirements for the degree of Bachelor of 





*For reorganization of this committee, see 
p. 31. 


Music with the same result as previously— 
that cases are found to be extremely rare in 
which this degree meets our requirement of 
60 semester hours of non-technical liberal 
arts work acceptable for the A.B. degree. 

At the Biennial Convention in 1931, the 
University of Mississippi and the Mississippi 
State College for Women were placed on 
probation on the recommendation of this 
committee, because of such serious political 
interference that the state-supported educa- 
tional institutions of Mississippi had been 
either dropped or suspended from member- 
ship in all the rating agencies. We are happy 
to report that this situation has been rem- 
edied, so that, as a result of a correspondence 
in which your committee chairman wrote 
some twenty letters, and after a careful study 
of the present conditions in these institutions, 
of the personnel of the Board of Trustees of 
the Institutions of Higher Learning in Mis- 
sissippi, and of the new law under which this 
board was appointed and will be appointed 
hereafter, we believe that their freedom from 
political interference is reasonably assured 
for the future. We are therefore glad to fol- 
low the example of the Southern College 
Association and most of the other rating 
agencies and to recommend that these two in- 
stitutions be restored to full membership. 

At the time of the Deans’ meeting in 
Washington, in February, 1932, a majority 
of this committee met, and it was voted to 
present the following statement to the Com- 
mittee on Educational Policies at its meet- 
ing in March: 


I. Committee Belief as to Standards 


The Committee on Maintaining Standards 
believes that the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women should have definite standards 
of admission to membership and that these 
standards should be maintained by the institu- 
tions that are already corporate members, The 
Association has in the past exerted a great and 
important influence upon the higher education 
of women and upon the attitude toward wom- 
en on college faculties, and it has perhaps even 
greater potential power for the future. However 
many other opportunities for usefulness the As- 
sociation may have, this is its special and dis- 
tinctive field, for which no other organization 
is so peculiarly fitted. In view of the present size 
of the Association, it would seem that it might 
furnish scope for various other types of activi- 
ties to meet the interests of different groups 
of individual members and at the same time hold 
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the loyalty of the members engaged in thé 
higher education of women. Such women have 
in the past years given devotedly of their serv- 
ice because they believed that they were con- 
tributing constructively to one of the most im- 
portant phases of American education. It is 
vital to their interest in the Association that it 
should carry on this work, both for the sake 
of conserving what has been gained in the past 
and for determining the lines of real progress 
for the future. They realize that if the American 
Association of University Wome:. does not pro- 
mote and watch over the provisions for women 
students and the recognition of women on the 
faculty, no other organization will, and they 
know also that the conditions under which 
women study and teach are still far from ideal 
even in many of our member institutions. In 
some parts of the country opportunities for 
women in higher education now appear to be on 
the decline. It seems necessary that new mem- 
ber institutions be closely followed up and that 
old ones be in some way checked up from time 
to time. Other organizations requiring certain 
standards for admission devise methods of regu- 
lar reports from their members in regard to 
their standards and we ought to establish some 
recognized method for obtaining the needed in- 
formation and requiring the maintenance of our 
standards, 


Il. Character of Standards and Recommenda- 
tions 


We recommend that our standards be made 
as objective as possible that they may be clearly 
understood and agreed upon by all institutions 
that seek to obtain or wish to maintain mem- 
bership in the Association. Within the limits of 
these standards some degree of flexibility will 
doubtless be necessary according to the char- 
acter of the institution. 

At present our requirements fall under two 
heads: 

(a) Academic. That a member or applying 
institution should be on the approved list of the 
Association of American Universities. 

In connection with this we wish to make a 
definite recommendation that the institutions 
now on our membership list which are not on 
the approved list of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities be asked to secure this rating 
within five years with the understanding that if 
they have not secured it by the end of that 
period they shall be dropped from our list. 

(b) Adequate provision for women students, 
—including health provisions—and proper 
recognition of women on the faculty and in 
the administration. 

We suggest that information as to the proper 
provisions for women students and recogni- 
tion of women on the faculty and in the ad- 


ministration might be ascertained from the com- 
parative size and distribution of the budgets 
for men and women, both students and fac- 
ulty. 


III. Technique of Procedure 


There should be no divorcement of the poli- 
cies of admission and of follow-up after admis- 
sion. We consider it essential that if the Com- 
mittee on Admission and the Committee on 
Standards are to be two separate committees 
they should work very closely together, either 
by meeting at the same time and having some 
joint meetings, or by having someone, possibly 
the chairman of the Standards Committee, who 
is a member of both committees. Both these 
plans were followed in the earlier days of the 
Standards Committee, but during the last two 
or three years the committees have drifted 
apart and the Committee on Standards has had 
little opportunity to know what changes in 
policy were being made by the Admissions Com- 
mittee. The methods and policies of the two 
committees ought to be in some way jointly 
determined. 

It has been pointed out before by the chair- 
man of this committee that it is far easier to 
refuse admission to the Association than to 
find effective means of insisting upon the main- 
tenance of its standards by institutions already 
members. If the Committee on Standards is to 
be continued, some method needs to be worked 
out for supporting its efforts and making its 
influence more nearly commensurate with that 
of the Committee on Admission. If it is to have 
working meetings with representatives from 
different parts of the country, its budget will 
need to be considerably increased over that 
allowed for the past two years. 


The Committee on Educational Policies 
voted that the functions of the Committee on 
Maintaining Standards and the Committee 
on Membership should be combined in one 
committee with appropriate expansion. It ap- 
proved the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Maintaining Standards that an insti- 
tution on our membership list before 1929 and 
not now on the approved list of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities be given five 
years in which to qualify for the rating of 
the Association of American Universities 
and thought that a biennial report on the 
points listed on the information blank from 
institutions in our fully approved list was de- 
sirable as a means toward the maintenance of 
the standards of the Association. It has 
secured closer cooperation with the Associa- 
tion of American Universities so that it will 
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receive each year a list of institutions warned 
or dropped by that Association which may 
serve as a guide for our action. 

These recommendations were brought be- 
fore the Board of Directors in April 1932. 
In accordance with a vote of the Board at 
this time, a meeting of the chairmen of the 
three committees was held in Washington on 
December 27, 1932, preceding the sessions of 
the Committee on Membership. There were 
present Dr. Katharine R. Adams, chairman 
of the Committee on Membership, Dr. Emily 
H. Dutton, chairman of the Committee on 
Maintaining Standards, and Dr. Kathryn 
McHale, the Director, who acted as proxy 
for Dr. Esther L. Richards, chairman of the 
Committee on Educational Policies, who was 
unable to attend on account of illness. After 
discussion of the whole question of member- 
ship procedure and standards and of their 
maintenance, the committee drafted a sug- 
gested by-law to be sent to the Committee on 
By-laws for convention action. The proposed 
by-law is as follows: [For the proposed by- 
law quoted here, see report of the Educa- 
tional Policies Committee, p. 45.] 

The present chairman of the Committee on 
Maintaining Standards, in retiring after 
twelve years of service on either the Com- 
mittee on Membership or the Committee on 
Maintaining Standards, wishes again to em- 
phasize her profound conviction, and that of 
her committee, that the principle of selective 
admission to the American Association of 
University Women must continue to be of 
prime importance for the best usefulness and 
value to the Association. Membership in the 
International Federation of University 
Women implies high standards of admission. 
No one can attend a session of the Interna- 
tional Federation without realizing how 
much more selective is the membership in 
other countries than in our American Asso- 
ciation. The privilege of our membership is 
prized in accordance with the standards re- 
quired for membership, and it is through their 
maintenance that the Association will con- 
tinue its significance and its great influence 
upon higher education for women in this 
country. Emity H. Dutton, chairman 


COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIP 
AWARDS 


The committee has met twice for the 
award of fellowships since the last conven- 
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tion of the Association. The Association is 
to be congratulated on the fact that, in spite 
of the last two hard financial years, we have 
been able to offer eighteen fellowships with 
stipends of at least $1,000, thirteen of which 
were for awards of $1,500 or over. 

These awards have been published in the 
April numbers of the JouRNAL, with as much 
information about the candidates and their 
accomplishments as space permitted. Excel- 
lent reports have been submitted regularly 
from the fellows, and information from or 
about the fellows has appeared in almost 
every number of the JouRNAL. We hope that 
in this way the membership at large will be 
kept in close touch with the use to which 
fellowship funds are put. 

The committee continues to experience the 
embarrassment incident to the large number 
of candidates who apply. Three hundred ap- 
plications have been received in the past two 
years. The American candidates represent 
thirty-six different states and the District of 
Columbia. One hundred and eighty-four were 
under thirty-five years of age, and ninety- 
five applied for assistance to complete the 
dissertation required for the Ph.D. degree. 
The awards have been divided evenly be- 
tween those who have and those who have 
not this degree. Last year all of the success- 
ful candidates were under thirty years of 
age, and this year five of the eight candidates 
were under thirty. As a whole, the awards 
continue to be made to the younger women 
who show greatest promise of distinction. 

Twelve applications were received for the 
Latin-American Fellowship. This fellowship 
has been awarded these two years in succes- 
sion to Miss Gomez-Vega of Colombia. Miss 
Gomez-Vega is an able young scientist on 
leave from the National Institute of Hygiene 
in Bogota, and is doing excellent work at 
Johns Hopkins University. Miss Heloise 
Brainerd of the Pan American Union has 
generously continued her invaluable aid in 
the administration of this fellowship. 

Forty-four applications have been received 
for the A.A.U.W. International Fellowship. 
Last year it was awarded to a young Italian 
scholar who is making a study of oriental 
influences on Roman marriage laws, and this 
year to an Austrian woman who has made 
extensive study of preschool education in 
different countries in Europe and will con- 
tinue her study in Sweden. 
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Last May your chairman had the good 
fortune to be present at the meeting of the 
Committee on Fellowships of the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women. It 
was at this meeting that candidates were 
nominated for the Alice Hamilton Fellow- 
ship—a special fellowship offered last year 
by an anonymous American. The winner of 
this fellowship was Dr. Anni Seppanen, a 
native of Finland. Dr. Seppanen has been 
making a study of anemia. She was ap- 
pointed research fellow in medicine at Har- 
vard, and also voluntary graduate assistant 
at Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in Boston. 
Dr. Seppanen writes with enthusiasm about 
the opportunity for research that the fellow- 
ship has given her, and also about the op- 
portunity to become acquainted with medi- 
cal research and medical education in the 
United States. 

The name of the Northwest Central Sec- 
tional Fellowship has been changed to the 
Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship. 
Your committee is very much pleased to have 
the name of the one who has worked so 
valiantly for the Million Dollar Fellowship 
Fund attached to one of the fellowships. 


The committee continues to cooperate with 
the New Jersey Federation of Women’s 


Clubs by nominating candidates for the 
Yardley Foundation Fellowship of $500. 
Three of the four awards that have been 
made in the last four years have gone to our 
norninees. 

At the last convention the committee de- 
cided to make a study of the adequacy of 
fellowship stipends. The question has been 
frequently raised as to whether our fellow- 
ships should not be increased either annual- 
ly or by making awards on a biennial or 
triennial basis. 

A questionnaire was sent to ninety-nine 
fellows who had received fellowships from 
1921-22 to 1931-32. Eighty-one replies were 
received, of which only two had to be dis- 
carded. Of the seventy-nine fellows whose 
replies have been summarized, seventy were 
Americans and nine were Europeans and 
Latin Americans. Of the seventy American 
fellows, thirty-two had used the fellowship 
in the United States, thirty-five had gone 
abroad, and three had worked both abroad 
and in the United States. 

The fellowships held by the seventy Ameri- 
cans ranged in amount from $500 to $2,000. 


They were distributed as follows: 


Four main questions were asked: Was the 
stipend sufficient to cover expenses for the 
year? How did you make up the deficit, if 
any? Did you find you were handicapped in 
your work for financial reasons? Do you 
think fellowship funds should be increased? 

The ten who had received awards under 
$1,000 were, as we might expect, unanimous 
in saying the stipend had not been sufficient 
to met their expenses. Four had met the 
deficit with savings or by borrowing; one 
had a small personal income; the others 
found part-time employment or had other 
small fellowships or grants. Five said they 
had been handicapped in their work, three 
said they had not, and two did not answer 
the question. 

Five were of the unqualified opinion that 
fellowships of this amount should be in- 
creased. Three noted with satisfaction that 
the amount of the fellowship had been in- 
creased since they had held it. 

Since no fellowship of less than $1,000 has 
been offered since 1928, particular impor- 
tance attaches to the replies from the sixty 
fellows who had received awards of at least 
that amount. 

Thirty had held $1,000 fellowships. 
Eighteen of these had worked abroad, and 
twelve in the United States. Only five of the 
thirty had found the stipend sufficient to 
meet their expenses for the year. Of the 
other twenty-five, eight supplemented the 
amount from savings, eight borrowed, the 
others had miscellaneous sources of aid such 
as special grants, sabbatical leave, and in one 
instance, personal income. 

Apparently because of these supplementary 
sources of income, twenty reported that they 
were not handicapped in their work for 
financial reasons. Five did not answer the 
question. 

Nineteen of the thirty thought the stipend 
should be increased; five did not; and three 
qualified their replies, thinking that the 
adequacy of the amount depended on in- 
dividual circumstances. 

Fellowships of $1,200 had been received by 
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six fellows, four of whom studied abroad. 
The four who were abroad found the stipend 
insufficient and had supplemented it by sav- 
ings or borrowing. Five had not been handi- 
capped in their work. Only one gave an un- 
qualified approval to the increase of the 
stipend. The others thought it should be 
larger for older women of recognized pro- 
fessional attainment, especially if they were 
abroad, or in individual circumstances where 
the expense of traveling or securing ma- 
terial was unusual. 

Of the twenty-one who held $1,500 fellow- 
ships, ten found this stipend sufficient and 
eleven did not. Savings was the chief supple- 
mentary way of financing the year. Only 
two found themselves handicapped financial- 
ly. Fifteen did not think the stipend should 
be increased, though two thought it might 
be desirable in special circumstances. 

The three who had held $2,000 fellowships 
returned a more cheerful report. The two 
who had spent their time in the United States 
found the stipend adequate without other 
sources of aid and were not at all handi- 
capped in their work. The one fellow who 
was abroad had to borrow to carry on the 
particular work she was doing, which in- 
volved an unusual amount of traveling. All 
three were agreed that the stipend should 
not be increased. 

Of the nine fellows who had held the 
$1,500 International and Latin American 
Fellowships, seven found the stipend suf- 
ficient. Of the two who did not, one had the 
expense of coming from South America. In 
this instance her government paid her travel- 
ing expenses. The other fellow who found 
the stipend insufficient came from Europe to 
spend the year in the United States. In this 
instance the stipend was supplemented by 
another small fellowship and savings. None 
of these fellows was handicapped in her 
work for financial reasons. Only two thought 
the stipend should be increased. This would 
be desirable in unusual circumstances of ex- 
pensive traveling either to the United States 
or to more remote parts of Europe from the 
home country. 

From the miscellaneous comment included 
in the questionnaires as a whole, which does 
not lend itself to statistical summary, sug- 
gestions have been gleaned that will be use- 
ful to the committee when it is able to dis- 
cuss carefully these findings. For example, 


it is apparent that many fellows consider it 
important to make our fellowship funds go 
as far as possible. One or two of those who 
managed to scrimp along on even the very 
small amounts, as well as those who had re- 
ceived $1,000, felt that no increases should be 
made if it would involve reducing the num- 
ber of fellowships offered. The varying con- 
ditions of research and study, requiring in 
some circumstances extra heavy expense, 
suggest the possibility of establishing a fund 
for miscellaneous expenses, such as photo- 
static copies of documents, museum materi- 
als, and scientific equipment. There is also 
the matter of unusual traveling expense, es- 
pecially when a fellow must go abroad from 
points that are distant from the eastern sea- 
board. The extent of family dependency and 
the frequently low salaries of many of our 
candidates make saving difficult, and the un- 
certainty as to ability to borrow added an 
anxiety that interfered in some instances 
with effective work. These are some of the 
circumstances which the committee will con- 
sider, as well as the results of the study as a 
whole. The report is given at the present for 
information and without formal recom- 
mendation. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


1. Following the policy of having three- 
year terms of membership on the Committee 
on Fellowship Awards, two members retire 
this year—Dr. Janet Howell Clark of Johns 
Hopkins University and Dr. Amy Hewes of 
Mount Holyoke College. The committee 
recommends that a vote of thanks by the 
convention be tendered to Dr. Clark and Dr. 
Hewes for their helpful service as members 
of the Committee on Fellowship Awards. 

2. It continues to be important to bring 
the fellowships to the attention of candi- 
dates who are thoroughly qualified for the 
fellowships we offer. Such candidates should 
have substantial evidence of promise in their 
published or unpublished work, and the com- 
mittee recommends to the convention that 
this objective be assumed as a responsibility 
of each member of the Association. 

3. The fact that many of our fellows must 
supplement the fellowships by savings or 
borrowing gives added importance to the 
necessity of increasing salaries, which in 
many instances are low, and of emphasizing 
the policy of sabbatical leaves with pay in 
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the colleges represented in the Association. 


A recommendation to this effect may not ap- 
pear to be exactly timely at the present mo- 
ment, but if and when the good years return, 
we should be mindful that such policies 
would contribute substantially to widen the 
opportunity that our fellowships offer. 
EmILig J. HUTCHINSON, chairman 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
The Legislative Field 


The Committee on National Legislation, 
judging by inquiries as to what may be put 
on the Legislative Program of the A.A.U.W., 
believes it appropriate to submit at this time 
a brief legislative history of the Association 
which defines its legislative field. In 1898 the 
Committee on the Endowment of Colleges 
and the Committee on a National University 
were consolidated into a standing Committee 
on Educational Legislation, “to study and 
recommend proposed legislation along edu- 
cational lines.” In 1899, branch legislative 


committees were organized to cooperate with 
the national Committee on Educational Leg- 
islation and to work independently for better 


state conditions. In 1905 there was presented 
a plan to develop groups of trained workers 
whose services could be utilized in national 
campaigns for educational legislation on 
Congressional measures, standard child labor 
laws, school attendance, civil service laws, 
equal pay for equal work for men and women 
in schools, equal opportunities for advance- 
ment, better conditions for rural education, 
elimination of adult illiteracy, et cetera. In 
1911 a sub-committee of the Committee on 
Educational Legislation was empowered to 
include industrial legislation when such leg- 
islation has a direct bearing on education. 
The Committee on Educational Legislation 
was discontinued with the appointment of 
the educational secretary in 1921. 

In 1922 a special Committee on Educa- 
tional Policies was appointed and this com- 
mittee in 1923 recommended “that the legis- 
lative field of the A.A.U.W. be restricted, 
except in emergencies, to the educational 
field and that states be organized for legisla- 
tive work on state educational legislation.” 
By 1927, the principle was accepted that the 
field of the activities of the Association has 
to do with: (1) educational opportunities, 
(2) wider professional opportunities for 


educated women, (3) international rela- 
tions. The items on the legislative program 
therefore come under these three heads. In 
1929, the Educational Policies Committee, 
after considering the question of formulat- 
ing a by-law on the Committee on Legisla- 
tion defining the field of the latter, reported 
to the Board of Directors that in its opinion, 
“since the purpose as set down in the char- 
ter left open a broad field of activity through 
the interpretation of the term education, it 
was not advisable to make any further state- 
ment on any more definite delineation.” 

The apparently limited field referred to 
above is not a limited one, if consideration is 
given to the legislation that affects educa- 
tion both directly and indirectly. The Legis- 
lative Committee, a standing committee since 
1925, with these interpretations in mind, has 
planned the programs and recommended leg- 
islative action according to the procedure 
laid down in the By-laws, keeping in mind 
the fact that legislation is not an end in itself 
but a means through which the Association 
may more readily reach its objectives. The 
international relations work particularly is 
dependent on legislative action for results; 
in fact, legislation is basic to the larger part 
of the international program. In addition to 
the group of international items on the leg- 
islative program (six out of eleven), the 
Joint Committee on the Interchange of 
Teachers, finding its work hindered by state 
restrictions, asked the delegates in the last 
convention to work for state laws that would 
permit teacher exchange. While the educa- 
tional work of the Association may not ap- 
pear on the surface to be directly concerned 
with legislation or achieved thereby, this 
work can be greatly advanced or retarded 
by legislation. 


Cooperation within the Association 


It is desirable that an arrangement similar 
to that now existing between the Legislative 
Committee and the International Relations 
Office be put in full operation between the 
Legislative Committee and the Education 
Office of the Association. The plan is as fol- 
lows: The International Relations Office at 
Headquarters sends out study material on in- 
ternational questions to the branches and 
carries on the educational work through 
their international relations chairmen. 
Whenever these questions come before Con- 
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gress, the Legislative Committee carries on 
the work for them in cooperation with the 
state and branch legislative chairmen. The 
Legislative Committee and the Education 
Office of the Association have made a be- 
ginning along this line. The Education Office 
recently sent a communication to state legis- 
lative and educational chairmen suggesting 
ways of meeting the present crisis in educa- 
tion, supplying material for study. A similar 
letter went to branch legislative and educa- 
tion chairmen asking them to cooperate with 
one another. The same plan should be used 
among the 33 state and the 441 branch legis- 
lative chairmen with corresponding educa- 
tional chairmen on all items on the legislative 
program. 


Organization Cooperation 


The Legislative Committee does its work 
as a member of the Women’s Joint Congres- 
sional Committee (see Proceedings of Con- 
ventions 1927 and 1929 under Legislative 
Report) and during the last biennial period 
has in that committee cooperated with 13 or- 
ganizations on the World Court, 13 on 
Maternity and Infant Welfare, 11 on the De- 
partment of Education, 10 on the Children’s 
Bureau, 9 on the Woman’s Bureau, 6 on the 
Bureau of Home Economics, 6 on the Office 
of Education, and 5 on the Metric System. 


The Legislative Program, 1931-33 


Information to date on the 1931-33 pro- 
gram follows. 


1. Legislation for establishing a Federal 
Department of Education.—After investi- 
gating the question of federal relations to 
education for two and one-half years, with 
the cooperation of more than three hundred 
collaborators, the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education made its final report in 
November 1931. Among the important 
recommendations is the following: That a 
Department of Education with a Secretary 
of Education at its head be established in the 
Federal Government. A bill (H.R. 4757) in 
line with this recommendation was intro- 
duced in the House by the Hon. D. A. Reed 
of New York on December 8. 

The economic unrest and depression, in 
addition to the proposal for the reorganiza- 
tion of the federal government, have post- 
poned work for a Department of Education. 
Regrouping and coordinating of federal 
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agencies will be a stepping stone in the di- 
rection of the establishment of a department. 
Mr. Hoover’s plan for reorganization of the 
government departments proposed the crea- 
tion of an Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior Department for education, health, and 
recreation. 


2. Adequate appropriations for the Office 
of Education.—For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1932, the Office had appropriations 
amounting to $367,000, an increase of 8 per 
cent over the amqunt for 1931. For 1933, the 
amount availablé was $334,000, a decrease 
of 9 per cent from the amount for 1932; and 
for 1934, there has been appropriated 
$310,000, a decrease of 7 per cent from the 
amount available for 1933, and a decrease of 
16 per cent from 1932. For each of the years, 
1931, 1932, and 1933, additional funds were 
provided the Office for special studies in 
specific fields of education. All such special 
studies will cease with the year 1933. 


3. Participation of the United States in 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice.-—On June 1, 1932, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee reported to the Senate 
the following resolution, together with the 
three protocols: 


Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring), That the Senate advise and 
consent to the adherence by the United States 
to the said three protocols, the one of date 
December 16, 1920, and the other two each of 
date September 14, 1929 (without accepting or 
agreeing to the optional clause for compulsory 
jurisdiction), with the clear understanding of 
the United States that the Permanent Court of 
International Justice shall not, without the con- 
sent of the United States, entertain any request 
for an advisory opinion touching any dispute or 
question in which the United States has or 
claims an interest. 

The signature of the United States to the 
said protocol shall not be affixed until the 
powers signatory to such protocol shall have 
indicated, through an exchange of notes, their 
acceptance of the foregoing reservations and 
understandings as a part and a condition of 
adherence by the United States to the said 
protocol. 

Resolved further, as a part of this act of 
ratification, that the United States approve the 
protocol and statute hereinabove mentioned, 
with the understanding that recourse to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice for the 
settlement of differences between the United 
States and any other State or States can be had 
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only by agreement thereto through general or 
special treaties concluded between the parties in 
dispute; and 

Resolved further, That adherence to the said 
protocol and statute hereby approved shall not 
be so construed as to require the United States 
to depart from its traditional policy of not 
intruding upon, interfering with, or entangling 
itself in the political questions of policy of in- 
ternal administration of any foreign State; nor 
shall adherence to the said protocol and statute 
be construed to imply a relinquishment by the 
United States of its traditional attitude toward 
purely American questions. 


The full report is printed as a public docu- 
ment (Report No. 758—Seventy-second Con- 
gress, First Session). The World Court 
Protocols automatically went back to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee at the 
close of the Seventy-second Congress. 

4. Entry of the United States into the 
League of Nations on such terms as will be 
consistent with our constitution—There has 
been no legislative activity toward entry of 
the United States into the League of Na- 
tions, but the United States Government, fol- 
lowing the so-called “Hoover Doctrine” of 
non-recognition of situations growing out of 
a violation of the Paris Pact, welcomed the 
adoption of the same policy by the League 
of Nations, with the result that our repre- 
sentative is sitting with the League Com- 
mittee of Twenty-one (without voting 
rights), consulting as to a common policy to- 
wards Japan’s violation of her international 
obligations. 

5. Inter-American Arbitration Treaty.— 
The Inter-American Treaty signed in Jan- 
uary 1929 remained in the Foreign Relations 
Committee until January 13, 1932 when it 
was reported out by the Committee with two 
reservations which are as follows: 

1. The special agreement in each case should 
be made only by the President and then only 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
notwithstanding any provision of the treaty to 
the contrary. 

2. The provision of this treaty shall not be 
applicable to pending international questions 
or controversies or to those which may arise 
in the future relative to acts prior to the date 
on which said treaty goes in effect. 


On January 19, 1932, after a very brief 
debate, the treaty with these reservations 
was ratified by the Senate. It has not been 
signed by the President. 


6. Adequate appropriations for the con- 
tinued development of the Children’s Bu- 
reau and the Woman’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor, and of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture.—On ac- 
count of the financial condition of the fed- 
eral treasury, the committee decided to make 
no effort toward increased appropriations for 
these bureaus but to prevent decreases which 
would be particularly harmful at this time 
in view of the increased need for their serv- 
ices as a result of economic conditions. 

There was one proposed decrease of 
$100,000 for the Children’s Bureau and 
another of $35,000, but both amounts were 
restored when the appropriation was made. 
No effort was made to oppose decreases ex- 
cept in cases where they were unfair. The 
amounts appropriated for 1933-34 are as 
follows: 


» $212,749 


. - 344,000 
++ -147,000 


Bureau of Home Economics 
Children’s Bureau 
Woman’s Bureau 


7. A bill for the extension service of the 
Children’s Bureau for maternity and infant 
welfare-—December 8, 1931, H. R. 4739, in- 
troduced by Representative Bankhead, was 
referred to the House Inter-State and For- 
eign Commerce Committee. December 9, 
1931, S. 572, introduced by Senator Jones 
of Washington, was referred to the Senate 
Committee on Commerce. This was a com- 
panion bill of H. R. 4739. January 12, 1932, 
H. R. 7525, introduced by Representative 
Bankhead, was similar to H. R. 4739. Both 
bills provided for maternity and child hy- 
giene work to be carried on in cooperation 
with the states, and for this purpose a mil- 
lion dollar appropriation was to be made 
annually, to be matched by the states on a 
fifty-fifty basis and to be administered by 
the Children’s Bureau. January 18, 1932, 
H. R. 7525 was reported out of the House 
Committee in the same form as introduced 
(Report 101). February 4 and 5, 1932, 
hearings were held before the Senate Com- 
mittee on S. 572. March 15, 1932, the Senate 
Committee reported out S. 572 in an 
amended form. During this time and until 
the adjournment of Congress, July 16, 1932, 
the Legislative Committee cooperated with 
other organizations in efforts to bring about 
their consideration, but no action was taken 
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and both bills died on the Calendar of the 
House and Senate when they adjourned. 

8. A bill for the substitution of the metric 
system for the English system of weights 
and measures.—Several bills have been in- 
troduced but none has gone beyond refer- 
ence to a committee, and all have died in the 
last Congress. 

g. A treaty providing for consultation, and 
conference in case of threatened war.— 
Our government has not committed itself 
to a consultation treaty. Secretary Stimson, 
August 8, 1932, indicated that consultation 
when war threatens is our national policy, 
saying : 

Another consequence which follows this de- 
velopment of the Briand-Kellogg Treaty is that 
consultation between the signatories of the Pact 
when faced with the threat of its violation be- 
comes inevitable. Any effective invocation of the 
power of world opinion postulates discussion 
and consultation. ... The course which was fol- 
lowed in the Sino-Japanese controversy last 
winter shows how naturally and inevitably con- 
sultation was resorted to in this effort to mo- 
bilize the public opinion of the world. 


However, the Disarmament Conference 
may put this principle in treaty form. 

10. A measure for the limitation and re- 
duction of land, air, and naval armaments 
by international agreement at the General 
Disarmament Conference in 1932.—The 
A.A.U.W. has been fortunate in being repre- 
sented on the American Disarmament Dele- 
gation by President Woolley. Up to the time 
when this appointment was made, this was 
undoubtedly the most important official 
position yet granted an American woman, 
That her services at the Conference fully 
justified her appointment is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. We have also been for- 
tunate in the fact that a member of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation, Mrs. Laura Puffer 
Morgan, has been at Geneva throughout the 
Disarmament Conference and is chairman 
of the American Inter-organization Council. 
No agreement on armaments has yet been 
reached. It is not known what will come out 
of it for Congressional action. 

11. Modification of the immigration law 
concerning the status of foreign students 
and teachers: 

(a) That the requirement of two years’ 
teaching experience immediately preceding 
entry into this country now required of 


appointees to teaching positions in this 
country be waived. 

(b) That bona fide foreign students be 
permitted to change their status in the United 
States to that of teacher. 

A committee, Dr. Stephen Duggan, chair- 
man, has been considering this question with 
the Secretary of Labor, for the purpose of 
having the objectional regulation withdrawn, 
and with the Secretary of State, as to the 
final form of a treaty concerning the status 
of foreign students. 


An amendment asking for the support of 
the American Association of University 
Women for appropriations for the Home 
Demonstration Work of the Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service, Department of Agriculture, 
was presented from the floor at the last con- 
vention. President Woolley, presiding, stated 
that if the amendment was adopted it should 
be done provisionally, subject to the approval 
of the Committee on Legislation, the Edu- 
cational Policies Committee, and the Board 
of Directors. With that understanding, the 
amendment was carried. The Legislative 
Committee on inquiry found that the Home 
Demonstration Work does not receive a 
separate appropriation but is allotted a part 
of the total federal appropriation for the Ex- 
tension Service, and that the allottments are 
determined by the directors of extension 
work in each state. The committee, there- 
fore, while approving the Home Demonstra- 
tion Work, does not approve the amendment, 
Since the allottments for this work are deter- 
mined in the states, the committee recom- 
mends that the state and branch legislative 
chairmen urge the director of Extension 
Work in their respective states to allot a 
larger part of the federal Cooperative Ex- 
tension Service appropriations for the Home 
Demonstration Work. 


Legislative Program, 1933-35 


The Committee on Legislation presents 
the following program for 1933-35 for con- 
sideration by the convention. It has been 
approved by the Educational Policies Com- 
mittee and authorized by the Board of 
Directors and sent to the branches, accord- 
ing to the By-laws. Only one new measure 
has been added; the others have been ap- 
proved in past conventions. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM RECOMMENDED 


FOR 1933-35° 

1. Legislation for establishing a Federal 
Department of Education. 

2. Adequate appropriations for the Office 
of Education. 

3. Participation of the United States in 
the Permanent Court of Jnternational 
Justice. 

4. Entry of the United States into the 
League of Nations on such terms as will be 
consistent with our constitution. 

5. Adequate appropriations for the con- 
tinued development of the Children’s Bu- 
reau and the Woman’s Bureau, Department 
of Labor, and of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture. 

6. A bill for the extension service of the 
Children’s Bureau for maternity and infant 
welfare. 

7. A bill for the substitution of the metric 
system for the English system of weights 
and measures. 

8. A treaty providing for consultation, and 
conference in case of threatened war. 

9. Treaties for the international reduction 


and limitation of land, air, and naval arm- 
aments. 


10. Modification of the immigration law 
concerning the status of foreign students 
and teachers. (a) That the requirement of 
two years’ teaching experience immediately 
preceding entry into this country now re- 
quired of appointees to teaching positions 
in this country be waived. (b) That bona 
fide foreign students be permitted to change 
their status in the United States to that of 
teacher. 

11. A measure promoting the general 
health of the rural population of the United 
States. 

All items on the program, except the last, 
have been adopted by preceding conventions. 
The new one covers the principles involved 
in a bill to provide that the United States 
shall cooperate with the states in promoting 
the general health of the rural population of 
the United States. It provides for coopera- 
tion of the United States Public Health 
Service with state health agencies for the 
prevention of disease and promotion of 
health. It also provides funds for such pur- 


* Adopted by vote of the Biennial Conven- 
tion, May 20, 1933. 


pose with the matching of funds by the state 
health agency. 

Health is very much a matter of edu- 
cation, not only in organized public health 
but in personal habits. It is desirable that 
the advances in hygiene and preventive medi- 
cine should be made available to the more 
widely scattered groups of our population as 
it is already to those more closely in touch 
with medical centers. 

The committee requests authority from the 
Convention to make any adjustments in the 
program that reorganization of the federal 
government may make necessary. 

Mrs, GLEN LEVIN SWIGGETT 
chairman 


COMMITTEE ON THE 
NATIONAL CLUB 


The Committee on the National Club, in 
the discharge of its duty as outlined in the 
Constitution, “It shall be the duty of this 
committee to cooperate with the national 
Association in maintaining a national and 
international Club at Headquarters,” is 
pleased to report the use of the Clubhouse 
in an increasingly wide range of activities 
by the local committees, and the general use 
of the Club as a meeting place for university 
women of the world. Owing to conditions, 
the number of visitors from other countries 
has not been large, and you, in this country, 
have not traveled to Washington in very 
great numbers. However, of the 2,067 guests 
in the past two years, 50 have represented 
the following places: England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Australia, France, Germany, Greece, 
Italy, Switzerland, Finland, India, Natal, 
Burma, Jerusalem, South Africa, China, 
Japan, Chile, and Panama. 

Since this report covers the biennial pe- 
riod which includes the last half of the pre- 
ceding chairmanship as well as the first year 
of the present, I shall quote from the chair- 
man’s report to the National Board of Di- 
rectors in April a year ago: 

The Bicentennial year has brought guests from 
all over the country to the national Headquar- 
ters. Special teas have been arranged for liter- 
ally hundreds of visitors by the Washington 
Branch, among whom were the National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women, the Association 
of Principals of Schools for Girls, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, the National 
Council of Parent Education, and the National 
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Conference on the Cause and Cure of War. A 
similar courtesy is being extended to the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers in 
May. 


For this year of 1932-33, I shall let the 
words of the hospitality chairman of the 
Washington Branch paint a part of the 
picture: 


The Hospitality Committee of the Washington 
Branch, in recognition of its responsibility to 
the national organization, has included in its 
policy two innovations: first, a hostess for the 
Clubhouse appointed by the month to wel- 
come to the city visitors resident at the Club 
and to extend to them such hospitality as might 
be found convenient and appropriate; second, 
the geographical division of the country into 
sections as a basis for hospitality at teas, lunch- 
eons, et cetera. Each section is represented on 
the committee by a hostess from sections in the 
hope of developing a more widespread partici- 
pation of the members in club activities. On the 
occasion of the meeting of the National Board 
in Washington in November 1932, each hostess 
communicated with her sectional director and 
assisted her in becoming acquainted with mem- 
bers from her section, especially at the lunch- 
eon in honor of President Woolley, at which 
tables were arranged for the various sections. 
In addition, a hostess was appointed to wel- 
come guests from foreign universities and to 
establish relations with the embassies when 
this seemed appropriate. This policy will be 
continued in 1933-34. 


The vice-president, who has served as 
chairman of an Education Committee for 
the full biennial period, has sponsored a 
comprehensive series of study groups and 
conferences, some of which are of national 
importance in that your national Director 
sent them to you as models. You will find 
a poster report in the exhibits. 

Our program chairman has sent to the 
exhibit a file of bulletins which I am men- 
tioning in the hope that some of you may be 
intrigued by them to come to Washington 
for a winter season. Many of the pleasantest 
associations in the Club come through con- 
tact with members who are resident there 
for two or three or more months a year. We 
also enjoy those non-resident members who, 
while in Washington, take advantage of 
their month’s privilege of the Clubhouse. 
They in turn may happen on a month when 
the Dean of the Diplomatic Corps is being 
veeeived, or when the Minister from South 


Africa or the German Ambassador or some 
other celebrity is speaking at a dinner or the 
Chinese Minister is lending his presence at 
a lecture on Chinese art, or when the Inter- 
national Relations chairman is presenting 
a speaker from abroad in his only appear- 
ance in Washington, or one of the many 
clever Washington newspaper correspond- 
ents is relating Capitol Hill news. In the 
past year fourteen members, six of whom 
have their doctor’s degrees, have given pro- 
grams. 

May I call attention to the fact that non- 
resident members of the National Club, 
which means all national members and 
such associate members as held membership 
in the Association during the years 1923-26, 
have the privilege of giving guest cards to 
friends, ineligible to membership, for the 
use of the dining-room and may make room 
reservations for them for short periods? 
I wish to emphasize this, and also your use 
of these revenue-bearing divisions of the 
Club whenever possible, because, as a very 
natural result of conditions, the Club budg- 
et is as difficult to balance as any other. The 


house and office managers are cooperating in 
an effort to preserve quality of service in 


their respective departments, and 

agree that they are doing very well. 

May we look forward to greeting you in 

your national Club during the coming year? 
Epona Curtis Cooper, chairman 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS! 


Since advising with the editor regarding 
the JouRNAL is the only function of the Com- 
mittee on Publications, the magazine itself 
might be said to constitute its report, save 
that the credit for the developments belongs 
almost wholly to the editor. As a matter of 
record, it may be worth while to summarize 
the general policy of the magazine and the 
changes which have recently been intro- 
duced. 

The JourNAL is primarily an Association 
organ, and hence it must serve the Asso- 
ciation by publishing material which will 
further the Association program. At the 
same time, it has been the policy to include 
articles and announcements of interest and 
use to the individual member. With this in 


many 


*The designation of this committee is now 
Advisory Committee on JouRNAL. 
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mind, a new department devoted to recent 
books was inaugurated in January 1932. 
Here specialists in some twenty subjects 
regularly contribute brief annotations of the 
more important books in their fields, so that 
the busy member who wishes to keep up 
with recent developments in any subject may 
know what is most worth reading. The col- 
lege faculty members and others who have 
contributed the book notes have shown a 
generous interest in this project. 

Jecause the Association no longer issues 
the Month’s Work, which formerly brought 
announcements from national Headquarters 
each month to state and branch officers, the 
JournaL has during the past year given 
more space to announcements concerning the 
Association and suggestions for action by 
the branches. In the past two years, much 
more complete reports of branch educational 
activities have been available at national 
Headquarters than heretofore, making pos- 
sible a department devoted to “What the 
Branches Are Doing.” This department 
seems to fill a real need. It has shown the 
important contribution which the branches 
are making in their communities and has 
furnished an exchange of experiences among 
the branches. 

The Committee on Publications heartily 
endorses the proposed revision of Section 
K of the By-laws by which its name is 
changed to Advisory Committee on Jour- 
NAL, a term which more accurately describes 
the functions it has filled for several years. 

HELEN W. ATWATER, chairman 


THE TREASURER 

Each year there is printed in the Jour- 
NAL for October a complete statement of 
the receipts and expenditures of the Asso- 
ciation for the preceding fiscal year, and 
during the year there is issued monthly to 
the officers and directors a detailed statement 
showing the expenditures to that month 
under each item of the budget. The Associa- 
tion’s accounts are audited to May 31 and 
November 30 of every year by Ball, Blum 
and Company, certified public accountants of 
Washington, D.C. The audit report made 
by this firm to November 30, 1932, states :— 

All receipts as shown by the records were 
duly deposited in bank and are supported by 
counterfoil receipts. All expenditures are sub- 
stantiated by properly approved vouchers. The 


balances of the various bank accounts were 
verified by certificates from the depositories and 
reconciliation with the records; cash on hand 
was vouched for by actual count. The securi- 
ties comprising the investments of the several 
funds were attested by certificates from the 
Trustee, and a complete list thereof in detail 
is on file at our office. 

At the Boston Convention, in April 1931, 
the treasurer’s report contained a brief re- 
view of the financial history of the Associa- 
tion, together with a statement of the finan- 
cial policies of the treasurer’s office. It is 
not necessary to repeat this information now, 
but rather this report will deal briefly with 
special facts and problems affecting the As- 
sociation’s finances in the light of the present 
critical business and financial situation. 

On April 30, 1933 the total assets of the 
Association were as follows :— 


Fixed Assets 
Building, furniture 


$215,292.24 


Headquarters 
and fixtures 


General Fund 

Special Publications Account 

General Reserve Fund 

General Fellowship Fund 

Special Fellowship Funds: principal 
and interest 

Million Dollar Fellowship 
principal and interest 


13,138.81 

428.80 
14,115.77 
27,290.93 


Fund: 
227,958.93 


362,459.71 


$577.751.95 


Total current assets 
Grand total of assets 


The total current assets were held as fol- 
lows: 


Invested in securities ............. $328, 187.15 
Deposited in banks 30,317.37 
Accounts receivable 3,278.36 
Cash and cash items 676.83 


$362,459.71 


——— 


Securities—$328 187.15 


Of the total! of securities, the following are 
in default in interest: 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Corporation 
bonds 
Mobile & Ohio R.R. bonds 
Penn. League of Women Voters bond 
Craig Mountain Lumber Co. bond .. 


The Wickwire Spencer bonds, and the 
Pennsylvania League and Craig Mountain 
bonds were donated to the Association. The 
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Wickwire Spencer bonds defaulted some six 
or seven years ago and have previously 
been reported. The Mobile and Ohio bonds 
were purchased by the trustee for the As- 
sociation when they had a high rating, and 
have since, in general with all railroad se- 
curities, deteriorated. Final disposition of 
these items cannot be made until the ultimate 
liquidation or reorganization of the com- 
panies is accomplished. 

For more than a year, in agreement with 
the trustee, the treasurer has limited invest- 
ments to United States Government Bonds. 
It is evident that the foregoing record in- 
dicates careful, conservative and faithful ad- 
minstration of the Association’s investments 
by the trustee, the Washington Loan and 
Trust Company. 

Recently notice has been received that 
$8,000.00 in Baltimore mortgages, given to 
the Association as a part of the Berliner 
Fellowship Fund, are in difficulties, but just 
what will be done with them is not yet 
definitely known. 

Deposited in Banks—$30,317.37 

Of the moneys in bank $23,884.21 is in the 
Washington Loan and Trust Company. This 
bank remained open 100 per cent until the 
federal moratorium was declared, and re- 
opened i00 per cent on the first day the fed- 
eral restrictions were removed. The sum of 
$6,433.16 is in the District National Bank 
of Washington, D.C., and this bank is now 
in the hands of a conservator. No official 
statement as to its future has been issued, 
but it is a hopeful sign that it has not been 
placed in receivership for liquidation as have 
some other banks in Washington which 
failed to reopen. Adjustment of this item 
must await definite knowledge of the ul- 
timate plans. None of the Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund is included in this account. 
Accounts Receivable—$3 278.36 

These represent advances made to cover 


the cost of pamphlets and publications which 
are later sold. 


Cash und Cash Items—$676.83 


Included in these items are checks ag- 
gregating $379.63 on banks where payments 
are not immediately available; the balance 
is in current items. 

The foregoing accounts for the custodian- 
ship of the Association’s assets. 


General Association Finances 


During this fiscal year there will be a loss 
in Association membership of 8 or 9 per cent. 
When this fact became apparent at the in- 
stance of the treasurer’s office, certain 
economies, including a 10 per cent reduction 
in salaries, were at once put into effect. A 
tentative program involving further econ- 
omies for next year was developed by the 
president and treasurer at a special meeting 
with the responsible staff officers early in 
April. 

In these times no one can predict the 
future, but the experience to date has not 
been such as to discourage the Association 
or to cause any apprehension as to the 
fundamental soundness of our organization. 
The treasurer would suggest that for the 
new year primary effort be placed upon 
maintaining and regaining our membership 
as the indispensable basis upon which all 
other projects and programs must rest. 

Mrs. A. Ross HI1t, treasurer 
Mrs. James K. McCiintock 
comptroller 


FELLOWSHIP APPEAL COMMITTEE? 

Since the last convention report was given 
in Boston two years ago, the Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund has made real progress,— 
this in spite of a period of unprecedented 
difficulties. You have in your hands the most 
recent bulletin, published May 1, 1933, which 
summarizes the development of the Fel- 
lowship Crusade. This pamphlet gives in 
detail the financial policy of the committee, 
particularly in regard to the use of the in- 
terest which is accumulating on the endow- 
ment funds deposited with the treasurer. 

I wish to call your particular attention to 
the designation of fellowship units—eleven 
have voted a national designation, nine an in- 
ternational, leaving only two units still un- 
designated. You will also read that at the 
close of this fiscal year, it is hoped that at 
least one and possibly two fellowships will 
be available for award next year. These 
stipends will be the result of pooled and ac- 
cumulated interest. According to the plan 
adopted at the beginning of the Crusade, as 
a national fellowship becomes available, it 
will be awarded through our own national 


*The designation of this committee is now 
National Fellowship Endowment Committee. 
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Fellowship Award Committee, of which Dr. 
Hutchinson is chairman; while an interna- 
tional fellowship will be awarded by the In- 
ternational Award Committee. The person- 
nel of this latter committee is printed in 
the pamphlet. 

The Fellowship Prize-Writing Contest has 
created considerable interest—85 _ entries 
from 17 different units were submitted for 
final judging. Dean Elizabeth Hamilton, 
chairman of the National Judging Commit- 
tee, will read the first four winning articles 
and award all 14 prizes at the Fellowship 
Luncheon on Friday. 

The Appeal Committee announces for 
next year a Publicity Contest, the details of 
which will be sent to all branches. Mrs. 
James H. Chesnutt of the Southwest Cen- 
tral Unit will serve as chairman. This should 
help to suggest and stimulate greater inter- 
est in fellowships both within and without 
our membership. 

The Appeal Committee is today launch- 
ing a new venture—a pictorial map of the 
United States, called “The Conquest of a 
Continent.” Mrs. H. K. Painter, fellowship 
chairman for the state of Minnesota, is the 
research author. She has spent nearly two 
years in its preparation. Great credit, praise, 
and thanks are due her. The drawing, color- 
ing, and printing have been done by experts 
in their fields. Mrs. Frank N. Edmonds, local 
chairman of this convention, will act as busi- 
ness manager. We offer you the map with 
no apologies—there is nothing amateurish 
about it—in fact, we present it to you with 
unreserved enthusiasm, and feel certain that 
you will take just pride in acknowledging 
it as a product of your Association. The Fel- 
lowship Appeal Committee is financing it, 
but all profits will go to the individual 
branches. However, since it is a fellowship 
project, naturally all the profits made from 
the sale of it must be added to the fellow- 
ship funds of the branches making the sales. 
We believe that this provides a rare com- 
bination—an interesting, attractive, and dig- 
nified article, a large demand, a popular 
price, and great money-making possibilities. 
It is our belief that the sale of such an ar- 
ticle will strengthen your branch member- 
ship; that the realization that this is a na- 
tion-wide endeavor in which all branches 
join for a common cause, will create an en- 
larged sense of national unity. An illus- 
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trated folder gives details regarding the map, 





While undoubtedly you have been aware 
of considerable activity on the part of unit, 
state, and branch fellowship chairmen, it has 
never been the policy of the committee to 
urge contributions unduly. We believe that 
the Fellowship Crusade has now become an 
integral part of our national and local pro- 
grams, and that participation in it should 
be a source of strength to the branch. It is 
our aim that all fellowship chairmen should 
actively aid in the development of the en- 
tire program. 

Even before these lean years of depression, 
the education of our membership to the im- 
perative needs of more fellowships for wom- 
en was adopted as the more important as- 
pect of the Fellowship Crusade. An inten- 
sive and immediate campaign for funds has 
never been part of the national policy. Con- 
sequently, from the first, the emphasis has 
been placed upon the act of contribution 
rather than upon the amount. 

In the report of individual units which 
will follow, the announcement of branch 
participation will be given greater import- 
ance than the report of funds collected. We 
are eager that each branch throughout the 
entire country shall every year share in the 
progress of the Crusade. 

In closing, I wish publicly and officially to 
thank all fellowship chairmen for their cor- 
dial cooperation. The results would never 
have been possible without your interest and 
your enthusiasm. As a word to the future, 
may I suggest again the great opportunity 
which is now offered? Will you as branch 
presidents, as state presidents, or as fellow- 
ship chairmen, all help? Please have an ac- 
tive fellowship committee for next year ap- 
pointed immediately. Then with the coopera- 
tion of all branch members, push the sale 
of our “WONDER-MAP”—so that a year from 
now when the figures are tabulated, we not 
only will have 100 per cent BRANCH PARTICI- 
PATION, but also will find our unit funds in- 
creased by very substantial sums. 

Dorotuy B. ATKINSON, chairman 
COMMITTEE ON FINE ARTS? 
Program 

In response to requests for study outlines 


for the adult education program of the 


*The designation of this committee is now 
Committee on the Arts. 
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A.A.U.W., the Committee on Fine Arts re- 

ports that the following nine programs pre- 

pared for us by the designated sources are 

now available: 

MopERN ARCHITECTURE—edited by John Van 
Pelt, Columbia University 

Movern Scu_tprure—Walter Agard, University 
of Wisconsin 

Mopern DramA—Florence Swisher, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky 

Desicn—Marjorie Logan, Milwaukee-Downer 
College and Agnes Bassett, Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin 

DancE—Lucile Marsh, Marsh Dancers, New 
York 

AmerIcAN Novet—Lura Beam and others 

Movern Music—Leon Maxwell, Newcomb 
College of Tulane University 

Movern Frencu Paintinc—Brooklyn Museum 
of Art (Mrs. Catherine Bruner) 

AMERICAN PAINTING—Museum of Modern Art, 
New York City (Holger Cahill and others) 


The authors contributed the material in 
every case; for the clerical expenses of six 
of the later outlines the Association has 
paid $159.00. 


Enrollment 


The Educational Office estimates that the 
number of individuals enrolled may be con- 
servatively estimated as something over 5000 
for 1932-33, and that for 1931-32 approxi- 
mates this number. To distribute this total 
by courses for the two years is impossible, 
for the reason which often nullifies early 
census reports, the data are not compar- 
able. The drift of interest may to some ex- 
tent be calculated by adding the study groups 
and the groups reporting some activities 
in the arts. A count of 373 reports for 1932- 
33, obtained in this way, is distributed in 
terms of per cent as: 


painting 

DUCE ONPS ois Sick cack pansewedeewa 3 
sculpture 

design 

general art course 


While there are twice as many reports of 
study groups as of activities, reports about 
the theater include many plays for the com- 
munity and for children (one letter says, 
“seven hundred and fifty children saw ‘Sleep- 


ing Beauty”), puppet shows, broadcasting, 
and a drama festival; music groups have 
sponsored a community chorus and a civic 
orchestra and bought musical instruments 
for a school; members have fostered art ex- 
hibitions, creative writing, scholarships, and 
libraries. 
*_* * * 

Function 


The committee has had some miscel- 
laneous activities in both correspondence 
and interviews; one of the pleasantest was 
that Miss Logan and Miss Beam went to 
the Indiana State Convention for the half- 
day program in the arts in 1932. 

Our present function, as we understand 
it, is to make available to more people the 
contemporary arts as a language, an index 
of society. 

The extension of this purpose and its 
direction into those intensive channels from 
which new creative work shall come should 
be continued by whatever means we can 
devise. 

Lura BEAM, chairman 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
CHANGE OF TEACHERS 


Since reporting to you in April 1931, your 
Committee on Interchange of Teachers has 
had both good fortune and bad. The school 
year 1931-32 was the high mark of our 
achievement, for we were successful in af- 
fecting for that year nine exchanges, involv- 
ing of course eighteen teachers. Two of these 
exchanges were with Scotland, five with 
England, and two with Germany. 

All of these exchanges were preeminently 
successful and happy, so much so that both 
Germans received invitations to remain in 
America to teach—invitations which, of 
course, according to the terms under which 
they came over, they were unable to accept. 

In spite of the generous financial adjust- 
ments made by the nine American teachers, 
the falling exchange and increased taxes 
made it very difficult for several foreign 
teachers to get along. In some cases aid was 
given by the board of education in the towns 
they were teaching, and some others were 
aided through the generosity of the Head 
Mistresses Association of the East, which 
gave the Committee $400 to use at its dis- 
cretion. 
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In contrast to the success of 1931-32, this 
present year the committee, in spite of hard 
work, has been successful in effecting only 
one exchange. The reason for this is that the 
salaries of American teachers have been so 
cut that the financial adjustment in favor 
of the foreigners, without which exchanges 
are impossible, is now out of the question. 

Though the Exchange Committee in 
America has in its files the papers of lit- 
erally dozens of eligible teachers eager for 
exchange for the coming school year, and 
the British Committee is equally supplied, 
the outlook for success is not cheering. 

Since the very beginning of our work 
seven years ago, it has been increasingly 
evident that not only in depression times but 
even under norma! conditions the work of 
interchange needs enough financial support 
so that each pair of exchangees can be aided 
to some extent—probably at least to the ex- 
tent of the ocean voyage. 

The American committee therefore made 
such a recommendation to the International 
Committee on Interchange, which in turn 
made a plea to the Federation. The plea re- 
ceived sympathetic hearing, but as the cof- 
fers of the Federation are no better filled 
at present than those of other organizations, 
only a very small grant could be made. 

The American delegates in Edinburgh 
were interested enough to make a small con- 
tribution to the work of the committee. 

Our committee in America has sought aid 
from the large foundations, but without suc- 
cess for the time being, as these founda- 
tions are finding it difficult to meet com- 
mitments already undertaken. 

Your committee realizes that it must await 
the return of better economic conditions. In 
the meantime our energies are being turned 
toward work which can be carried on at lit- 
tle or no expense. In the states where laws 
preventing exchange of teachers exist, cam- 
paigns are being backed for revision of those 
laws, and the quiet work of enrolling teach- 
ers interested in the adventure of foreign 
exchange teaching, of convincing principals 
and boards of education of the value to 
them of this great aid to international friend- 
ship, continues unhampered by bad times. 

With the possibility of putting through 
for the coming school year only one, or per- 
haps two, exchanges, the committee looks 
forward to the time when we shall have as 


many international teacher exchanges as 
we have international fellowships, and those 
exchanges may be equally well supported 


financially. 
Appended is a list of exchanges effected 
during the past two years. 
VALENTINE L. CHANDOR, chairman 


TEACHERS EXCHANGED, 1931-32 


American Teacher 


Foreign Teacher 


With Scotland 


Margaret Wilkins 
Buffalo Seminary, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


A. Helen O’Connell 
Monroe High 


School, Rochester, 
N.Y. 


Margaret Napier 
John Gillespie’s 
High School, Edin- 
burgh 

Alexa McKenzie 
St. Anthony’s Inter- 
mediate School, 
Leith 


With England 


Frances C. Kennicott 
St. Nicholas School, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Alice Chynoweth 
Beverly High 
School, Beverly, 
Mass. 

Beatrice Hildreth 
Roosevelt Junior 
High School, West- 
field, N.J. 

Margaret L. Maddox 
Flint Junior College, 
Flint, Mich. 


Louise Osgood 
Princeton Junior 
Senior High School, 
Princeton, N.J. 


Mary Schroeder 
Badminton School, 
Westbury-on-Trym, 
Bristol 

Beatrice Goldberg 
Girls’ County 
School, Bishop 
Auckland, Durham 

Winifred G. Drury 
Edgbaston High 
School, Birmingham 


Winifred Dodds 
Durham Girls 
County School, 
Durham 

Margaret Struthers 
Crimsworth Pre- 
paratory School, 
Walley Range, Man- 
chester 


With Germany 


Edna Burkhart 
Senior High School, 
Wausau, Wis. 


Caroline Henningsen 
Hibbing High 
School, Hibbing, 
Minn. 


Annimarie Schaefer 
Staatlichen Oberly- 
zeum, Siegen, West- 
falen 

Anna Saupe 
Furstin - Bismarck 
Schule, Berlin 


TEACHERS EXCHANGED, 1932-33 
With England 


Mildred Davenport 
Hightstown High 
School, Hightstown, 


N.J. 


Frances Pendry 
County Secondary 
School, Clapton 
London 





JOURNAL CONTRIBUTORS 


M. E. Haggerty is dean of the College of 
Education, University of Minnesota. He has 
been responsible for a number of important 
state school surveys, among other notable 
studies in the field of education. 


Alfred H. Williams, professor of industry 
at the University of Pennsylvania, served 
under Professor Ogburn in the first stormy 
days of the Consumers’ Advisory Board of 
the National Recovery Administration. 


Mary R. Beard’s article, “University Dis- 
cipline for Women—Asset or Handicap?” ap- 
peared in the Journat for April, 1932. Her 


latest book, America through Women’s Eyes, 
has just come from the press. 


The titles of the commentators who dis- 
cussed Mrs. Beard’s paper at the convention 
symposium indicate the diversity of their 
viewpoints, as well as their own success in 
adapting their educational equipment to meet 
the demands of contemporary life. 


Keith Clark is herself a teacher of social 
sciences, as associate professor of history 
and political science at Carleton College, 
Northfield, Minnesota. She was formerly in- 
ternational relations chairman for the Minne- 
sota State Division. 








FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
For the year ending May 31, 1933 


BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 


Cash and cash advances. 
Securities May 31, 1933. 


General Fund ....... $ 10,492.21 
General Reserve Fund 13,568.73 
General Fellowship 

RM rier cias ois aig 22,644.49 
Special Fellowship 

PURUS Ss. ciccssexes 


Anna C. Brackett 
Memorial Fel- 
are 

Alice Freeman Pal- 
mer Memorial 
Fellowship ...... 

Julia C. G. Piatt 
Memorial Fel- 
a 

Rose Sidgwick 
Memorial Fel- 
LOWEIND ..<.<.6:05.0: 

Sarah Berliner Re- 
search and Lec- 
ture Fellowship.. 

Million Dollar Fel- 
lowship Fund .... 
Real Estate — Original 
MNES oc rreicsecnsice valine 
Furniture, Fixtures and 
Alterations—Original 
RE crate inayat ate 
Special Trust Funds... 
Accounts Receivable: 
Educational Publica- 
ee cree 
International Publica- 
WOME Saikddeaensss 


9,605.98 
13,734-66 
6,500.98 
10,510.88 


34,013.13 


215,685.15 


$1,001.94 


233.18 


LIABILITIES AND FUNDS 


Mortgages of Record 


but Liquidated ...... 
Capital Account....... 
Genetal Fund......... 
Suspense Account..... 
Educational Publica- 
tions—Special Con- 
CPIDUTION so cc cece cc 
General Reserve Fund. 
General Fellowships 
Fund — Revenue Ac- 
DE Asiceeaisicnnccs 


$ 20,953.15 


336,756.21 


165,000.00 


50,292.24 
131,200.00 


1,235.12 


$705,436.72 


$131,200.00 


215,292.24 
12,118.85 
461.59 


433.30 
14,115.77 


26,694.86 


Special Fellowships 
Fund — Revenue Ac- 
ee 

Special Fellowships 
Fund—Principal <Ac- 

GOED ds vecccwesces 

Million Dollar Fellow- 
ship Fund: 

International ....... $ 77,064.25 
PII sh ko eie eso 127,268.75 
Undesignated ....... 17,264.97 


$ 5,457.34 


75,010.32 


221,597.97 


Million Dollar Fellow- 
ship Fund [Interest on 
units over $10,000.. 

The Institute of Wom- 
en’s Professional Re- 
TOD. cid, ceasdewaw's 


2,152.79 


901.69 


$705,430.74 


CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
June 1, 1932 to May 31, 1933 
RECEIPTS 

General Fund 
General dues at $1.75.............$ 64,655.50 


JOURNAL subscriptions ........... 2,857.10 
JOURNAL AGVETTGING .......000 000000 206.50 
COR MINES os iaiad cannianeesie 3,050.00 
Affiliated alumnae dues........... 545.00 
Refunds on expenses ............ 2,888.35 
Interest and miscellaneous ....... 1,614.25 
Membership Committee fees ..... 650.00 
PPA. TAIOON ocikind sewresisaies 60.00 
Educational Publications — special 

COMECTOUEIOG 5 .0.5:60cedeeiasicinses 158.85 
Educational Publications—revolv- 

RINE ca srs raves ibs a votvove saree sl a 1,382.65 
International Publications—revolv- 

EEE Oi banwsievnesouiwas-os 180.95 

Headquarters Building Accounts 
MONE BOON FIs noc n cc essiesew ses 4,000.00 
EOE nie dandundekeeneas 5,012.58 
MN iss aos ansces wseccia so roe kk vee 58.60 
Miscellaneous 
Wasmmittion Fan .....5...6.%05. 19.00 
Suspense account ............... 4,605.24 
aransmittal account ..........<-. 49.00 
LATE MHEHIDETEINIDS 6 os. coe cece ces 150.00 
Fellowship Funds 
General fellowships at 25 cents.... 9,236.50 
General fellowships—other reve- 

I alot a in chin staih oh hm 204.74 
Special fellowships .............. 6,890.84 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 

CE Jinan 6rtabinseccey eens 27,533-44 


64 


Ge 


F 
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Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
interest $ 7,116.32 
Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 
revenues on General Units..... 
The Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations . 


1,352.69 


39,494.73 


$185,088.19 


EXPENDITURES 
General Association Budget 

Expenses of general officers and 

sectional directors 
Membership Committee 
Legislative Committee ... 
Standards Committee 
Publicity Committee bbihaas 
Educational Policies Committee. . 
By-Laws Committee 
Fine Arts Committee ee 
Dues to the International Federa- 

tion of University Women 
Work with other organizations... 
General Director and Educational 

Program 59 
Office of Headquarters Secretary... 13,432.50 
Treasurer’s Office 5,494.93 
International Program 5,065.15 
Publication of the JoURNAI 12,684.12 
Travel 1,597.95 
Office supplics, printing, telephone, 

et cetera 
Convention 


3,637.09 
1,301.76 
100.00 


6,805.00 

-. —(175.76) 
23.20 
2,888.35 


TotaL GENERAL ACTIVITIES.......$ 80,635.59 


Fellowship Campaign Expense......$ 6,138.35 


National Headquarters 
Room service oe} 
“quipment for Rooms........e0. 
kepairs and Upkeep wh 
expe nses covered by refunds..... 


8.000.C0 
4,129.00 
<6.6- 
1,618.36 
58.60 


Tota NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS.. 13,862.61 


Fellowships 
General Fund Fellowships: 
A.A.U.W. European ... I 
A.A.U.W. International ....... 1,500.00 
Latin- American 1,500.00 
Margaret E. Maltby......00+++- 1,500.00 


00.00 


eee eee ees 


eee eeeeeeees 


Special Fellowships: 
Rose Sidgwick Memorial 
Alice Hamilton International... 
Sarah Berliner for 
Women 
Northwest Central Sectional.... 


Alpha Xi Delta 


2,000.00 
1,000.00 
Research 
1,200.00 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 


———_ 


$ 12,700.00 


Fellowship Committee expenses... 
Refunds . 


844.81 
5.83 
ToTraL FELLOWSHIPS 

Miscellaneous Accounts 
Educational Publications 

Contributions 
Educational Publications—Revolv- 
ing fund 
International 
volving fund 
Transmittal account 


$ 13,550.64 


Special 


Publications — Re- 


24.00 

Suspense account 4,123.60 

Securities purchased 

The Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations 6,150.89 


General refunds and miscellaneous 103.00 


Tora, EXPENDITURES .......2.+++$164,135.04 


BALANCE MAY 3], 1933..... 


20,953-15 
$185,088.19 


Mrs. A. Ross Hitt, Treasurer 


July 28, 1933 
lhe Board of Directors 

American Association of University Women 
Washington, D. C. 

MESDAMES: 


We have audited the books and records of the 
\merican Association of University Women 
for the fiscal year ended May 31, 1933, the scope 
of our engagement covering primarily the ac- 
countability of your Treasurer to the Associa- 
tion, 

We hereby certify that all 
according to the records were supported by 
duplicate receipts and deposited in bank and all 
expenditures substantiated by approved vouch- 
ers. Details of the Trust Funds as taken from 
certificates prepared by the Trustees are pre- 
sented in our formal report 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) Batt, Brum & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 


monies received 
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SAA 222. AAA 
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Menasha 1SCONSIN luable School imformation and 
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dave on file im om 
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For the Attention of College 


The MARLBOROUGH School for Girls SCHOOL OF NURSING OF 
ee YALE UNIVERSITY 


Mu Art sg A Profession for the College Women 

nds, # pat onths’ course, providing an intensive and 
bye } lecert ind mountait throug] } a> study method, leads 

Ava S. BLAKE, A.B., Radcliffe, Prinespai 


BACHELOR OF NURSING 
West Third Street I Angel Calit ete 


legree in arts, science or philosophy 
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The New York Hospital _ The elucational faiities of Yale University ate op 
School of Nursing 


Associated with Cornell University 


Opportunity for an exceptional professional _ ABBOTACADEMY 


preparation in nursing. Three year course; two 
years of college required for entrance. For in- . pirit. Rich in traditions, 
formation address: lent Colleg reparatory Record. Art, Music and 


THE DEAN, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Director of the School of Nursing Clestasl seportniins fer_moits, Sunnie, Carles, Sa 


d golt 
525 East 68th Street BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


New York City Box W, Andover, Massachusetts 


NEW PRICE NEW PLANS 


$2.50 a year is the new subscription price of the 


Journal of Home Economics 


The Journal will continue as a monthly for the remainder of 1933 but in 1934 it will 
become a ten-issue magazine, omitting the July and August numbers. 


An authoritative up-to-date interpretation of progressive home cconomics is now 
more than ever necessary. It is an essential for the home cconomist ; it 1s necessary as 
a guide for all who are active in fields of work related to home economics; it is 
necessary as an interpreter for all who wish to cooperate in explaining to the public 
the special services and value of home economics in a modern world. 


The Journal of Home Economics fills these needs. 


$2.50 a year. Sample copy free if you mention The Journal of the American Association 
of University Women in your request. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


101 East 20th Street, Baltimore, Maryland 





